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ADVERTISEMENT. 


\HE invention of printing (if I 
miſtake not) has been aſcribed to 


a ſoldier, of gunpowder to a prieſt; perhaps 


the longitude may be diſcovered by a taylor; 
but the art of waſhing the Black-a-moor 
white was happily reſerved for a lawyer : 
the thing that Solomon thought impoſſible 
when he ſaid, © Can the ÆAtbiop change 
« his ſkin?” What the wiſe #/op eſteemed 
a prodigy in nature; has, in the preſent 
wonder-working age, ceaſed any longer to 


be miraculous. Already has the fame of 


this ſtupendous transfiguration occaſioned 
ſome few Caboceroes here to almoſt jump out 
of their ſkins for joy. The name of ###** 
M ſhall henceforth become more 


popular among all the Quacoes and Quaſbe- 


bas of America, than that of patriot Wilkes 
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once was among 0 porter-ſwilling ſwaing 
of St. Giles. — But hold; as I am about to 
engage in a conference with divers grave 
ſages of the law, it becomes me to be ſe- 
rious: with all bounden humility, there» 
fore, I receive the cup of this new ſpecific 
lotion from their hands, and with much 
ditdence prepare myſelf to examine if its 
ingredients and concomitants are ſuch, as 
that it may ſafely be adminiſtercd at this 
time without impairing the healths of our 
dear mother country and her children, of 
whom I profeſs myſelf to be one; yielding 
to none other of the family in filial dut 
and obedience, though leſs diſtinguiſhed 
(perhaps) by maternal favour, as being 
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H E cauſe of Somerſet a Negroe, lately 

| adjudged upon in the Court of King's 
Bench, was ſo far from giving any diſguſt to 
the Weſt India Planters reſiding in this king- 

dom, that they were all along defirous of 
having it brought to a ſolemn iſſue; in order 
that a queſtion of ſo much importance to 
them, might be finally ſettled upon clear 
rinciples of law. It is true, they would 
Fave received much greater ſatisfaction, if 
the learned Lord, who pronounced the judge- 
ment of the Court, had expatiated more am- 
ply on the grounds whereon it ſtood ; be- 
cauſe, as it ſeems to difter ſo widely from the 
| B ſentiments 
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ſentiments of ſome other men of unqueſtion- 
ed ability and ſkill in the law, who formerly 
_ exerciſed judicial offices with the higheſt re- 
putation for their knowledge, a more preciſe 
and full explication appeared requiſite, to de- 
ſtroy the force of ſuch great authorities. 
Lord M-ns—d ſeemed to owe ſuch a liberal 
diſcuſſion, not more to the character of his 
predeceſſors on the Bench, than to the ex- 
pectations of the public, who were deeply 
intereſted in the event of the cauſe: but his 
Lordſhip thought the point, though hitherto 
involved in doubt, ſo extremely clear and 
plain, as to demand no aid of reaſoning to 
make it as obvious to the people in general as 
it was to himſelf. Yet his Lordſhip might 
have reflected, that every man is not bleſt 
with ſuch diſtin& and quick apprehenſion, 
ſuch brilliant endowments of genius, as diſ- 
tinguiſh him. The unlearned Planter is ſtill 
left in ignorance of the reaſons upon which 
his Lordſhip's judgement proceeded. It 
would be preſumption in an obſcure writer, 
to deny that this determination is built on 
ſound law; I ſhall only endeavour to point 
out ſome of the many inconveniences which 
may reſult from the now eſtabliſhed doctrine 

of our Law-courts, in reſpect to Negroes acci- 
dentally coming into the kingdom; to men- 
tion ſome of the reaſons which have led the 
Planters to ſuppole, that their Negroes were 
not- 


BS 


not entitled to a remedy by Habeas Corpus 
in the unlimited ſenſe now declared; to ſhew 
that they are not culpable for having in ſeve- 
ral inſtances ſought to repoſſeſs their fugitive 
ſlaves; and, laſtly, to demonſtrate the ne- 
ceſſity there now is for the interpoſition of 
Parliament, not to overthrow, but to regu— 
late this law dium, and render it more con- 
formable to the principles of Britiſh com- 
merce. A nation ſupported wholly by its 
trade, cannot long continue to flouriſh if the 
laws of her commerce are ſet at variance with 
her municipal laws. The neceſlities atten- 
dant upon the former muſt either counteract 
the operation of the latter, or they muſt be 
ſo reconciled with one another as to prevent 
the vital exiſtence of either from being de- 
ſtroyed. The condition of villenage in Eng- 
land was not aboliſhed by any poſitive ſtatute, 
but grew into deſuetude by the gradual ex- 
tenſion of our national commerce, and the 
introduction of wealth and independance, by 
this means, among the inferior orders of the 
people. On the decline of villenage within 
the realm, a ſpecies of it ſprang up in the re- 
moter parts of the Engliſh dominion, the 
American plantations ; clearly introduced by 
the very ſame enlarged commerce which had 
extinguiſhed it in the mother ſtate. In theſe 
colonies it has, through an inevitable neceſ- 
ity, been ſuſtained and continued ; becauſe 
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it could not be laid aſide without abſolute loſs 
of great part of that trade, and of thoſe na- 
tional emoluments, the proſpect of which 
firſt gave birth to it. As our trade eſteemed 
Negroe labourers merely a commodity; or 
Pi in merchandize, ſo the parliament of 
Great Britain has uniformly adhered to the 
ſame idea; and hence the planters 'were na- 
turally induced to frame their colony acts and 
Ss agreeable to this, which may be 
termed the natianal ſenſe, and deemed their 
Negroes to be fit objects of purchaſe and fale, 
transferrable like any other goods or chattels: 
they conceived their right of property to have 
and to bold, acquired by purchaſe, inheritance, 
or grant, to be as ſtrong, juſt, legal, inde- 
feaſible, and compleat, as that of any other 
itiſh merchant over the goods in his ware- 
houſe, Finding this to be conſentaneous to 
the national opinion, implied in ſundry a&ls 
of parliament, they could not entertain a 
notion that their Negroes, who are by thoſe 
ſtatutes expreſsly declared merchandize, ſhould, 
by a ſtrained conſtruction and refinement of 
other ſtatutes by the courts of law, be pro- 
claimed ſubjetts of the realm, and held enti- 
led to all the rights, liberties, and privileges 


of natural, or free-born ſubjects. At the 
utmoſt they ſuppoſed, that the Law-courts 
would place this claſs of men in no higher 

degree of franchiſe than was allowed under 

Mag na 


181 
Magna Cbarta, and the ſubſequent ſtatutes 
paſſed in confirmation of this Great Charter 
to villeint. Nn 

In ancient times were many efforts made 
towards liberty; but they were only ſtruggles 
between the prince and his wealthier-fub- 
jects, without any reſpect to the inferior 
claſs. The Magna Charta, extorted “ from 
King John in Runne Mead, was merely an 
accommodation with the barons, clergy, and 
freed burghs, that is, the /ber: homines: the 
king ſays, We have granted and given to 
« all the freemen of our realm, for us and our 
6 heirs for ever, theſe liberties underwritten; 
* to hold to them and their heirs, againſt 
te us and our Heirs, for ever.” Here is a 
plain defignatio perſone ; the king grants all 
the liberties enumerated in this charter, and 
confirmed by ſubſequent ſtatutes, to the free- 
men of his realm, in contradiſtinction to wit 
leins, or thoſe who were unfreed. Voltaire 
well obſerves on this ſtatute, that mention is 
made in it of the freemen of England, a me- 
lancholy proof that all were not ſo; and by 
the thirty-/econd article it appears, that even 
theſe freemen owed ſervice to their lords; a 
liberty which was not many removes from 
ſlavery. The ſtatute 257 Edward IH. cap. 
iv. is an expoſition on Magna Charta, and 


* Blackſtone's Com. vol. i. p. 123. 
thus 
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thus deſcribes its grants: „ Whereas it is 
contained in the Grand Charter of the 
& franchiſes of England, that none fhall be 
e jmpfiſoned, nor put out of his freehold, 
* nor free cuſtom, unleſs it be by the law of 
4e he land; it is enacted, that none ſhall be 
* taken by petition or ſuggeſtion made to our 
« Jord the king, or his council, zue it be 

r by indictment, or preſentment of his good 
* and Jawful people of the ſame neighbour- 
«'hood'in which fuch deed ſhalt be done, in 
«:due manner, or by proceſs made by writ ori- 
er ginal at the common law.” The Lex Terre 
mentioned in the Great Charter, is here ex- 
preſsly defined, and explained to be the writ 
of (Habeas Corpus by common law, to which 
Villeins as well as Freemen were entitled, as 
I ſhall hereafter ſne w. The ſtatute of wen- 
ftieth of this Prince, declares, That every 
man may be free to ſue for and defend his 
right in the King's courts, and elſewhere, 
According to law.” And the ſtatute /wenty- 
eighth, . That no man of what ſlate or con- 
dition that he be, ſhall be put out of land, 
«'or tenement, nor taken, nor impriſoned, 
« nor diſinherited, nor put to death, without 
being brought to anſwer by due proceſs of 
4c fh . 

This king confirmed Magna Charta no leſs 
chan ten different times; yet the condition of 
* in the kingdom ſtill remained 
c much 


ERY 

much the ſame as before, and in point of ſe- 
verity not at all mitigated. A ſtatute pafſed 
in his Zwenty-/f;#th year directs, «* That Vil- 
« lenage may be pleaded, and the body of 
4% Villein be ſeized by his lord, though a 
&« libertate probanda be depending.” Another 
enacts, that, If a labourer or ſervant ſhall 
« flee to any city or town, the chief officer 
« thereof ſhall, upon requeſt, deliver him up 
&© to, his maſter.” A third, that, If they 
% depart from their maſters' ſervice into an- 
« other country, they ſhall be burned on the 
« forehead with the letter F.“ Theſe afford 
a ſufficient proof of the ſevere bondage then 
exiſting, and that neither Magna Charta, nor 
theſe ſeveral ſtatutes reiterating or confirming 
it, reſpected the claſs of people, called. Vil- 
leins, any further than to protect them in the 
enjoyment of the only right almoſt that they 
had by the Lex Terre, or common law, that 
of not being detained in priſon without - 


cauſe ſhewn. Thele ſeveral ſtatutes of Ed- 


ward III. relative to the liberties of the ſub- 
ject, conferred no new ones, but only de- 
clared and recorded the ſovereign's aflent. to 
what they anciently enjoyed; ſo far, and no 
farther, were Villeins within their purview. 
In this ſenſe they were underſtood and ex- 
pounded by Sir Edward Coke, Mr. Ney, Mr. 
Selden, Mr. Pym, and others, the greateſt 
lawyers and patriots of their age, who con- 
| | 5 tended 
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tended ſo ſuoceſsfully to obtain a freſh con- 
firmation of them in 1628 from Charles the 
Fir, and which be reluctantly granted in 
anſwer to the Commons petition of right in 
that year. Sir E. Cate, at the conference 
with the!Houſe of Lords upon this ſubject, 
obſer ves, that King Eauard revived theſe an- 
tient laws, but did not give them. The ſame 
celebrated lawyer, in the debates: which then 
aroſe in the Lower Houſe, has pointed out 
the diſtinction between the freemen the par- 
ticular objects of theſe ſtatutes: and the vil. 
leine; or flaves, who derived no other advan- 
tage from them than What has been mention- 
ed. % Whoſoever is a bondman, ſays he, 
«© may be impriſoned upon will and pleafure. 
«© Noiman can be impriſoned upon will and 
«©pleafure bat he that is a Bondman and Vik 
t hein. For impriſon ment and bondage are 
% gropria guarto modo to Villeins. If free 
teh of England might be imprifoned at 

the will and pleaſure of the king, or by 
his commandment, then were they in a 
«© re caſe than Bondmen or Villeins; for 
4 the lord of a Villein cannot command an- 
other to impriſon his Villein wirhut cause, 
0a: of diſoboditnce, of reſuſing to ſerve; as it 
«/is agreed in the year books. And he cited 
two' authorities q the fifſt was 744 Edw, III. 
A prior had commanded one to impriſon his 
erer the * were ready to bail —_ 

6 ＋ 


11 
till the prior gave his reaſon, that be refuſed 
to be bailiff of his manor; and this ſatisſied 
the judges; The ſecond caſe was 3 34 Eg. 
III. occurring many years ſubſequent to the 
ſtatutes of confirmation before cited: it was 
of an abbot, who commanded one to take and 
detain his Villein; but the cauſe being de- 
manded, he anſwered, becauſe he refuſed, 
being thereunto required, to drive bis cutile; 


and this was deemed a good cauſe. Ergo, 


ſays Sir Edward Coke, freemen imprifazed 
without cauſe ſhewn, are in worſe caſe than 
Villeins, who muſt have cauſe ſhewn- Wůhy 
they are impriſoned. Mr. Crefwel, a mem 
ber of the Houſe of Commons at this time, 
obſerved, that the common /aw favoured the 
liberty not only of freemen, but even of the 
perſons of bondmen and villeins, who have no 
right of property either in lands or goods, as 
Freemen have; and therefore, by common law, 
a lord could not maim his Villein; nay, if he 
commanded another to beat his Villein, and 
he did ſo, the Villein ſhould have his action 
of battery againſt ſuch perſon for it. Ihe 
Commons, in their petition of right before 
mentioned, ſet forth; that, Whereas by the 
© Great Charter it is enacted, that no freeman. 
«© may be taken or impriſoned, &c.” And by 
Stat. 2875 Edw. III. it was enacted, „that no: 
© nan, of what eſtate or condition ſoever that 
he be, ſhall be put out of his lands or tene 

C e ments, 


1 
4 ments, or taken, or imprifoned, Sc. with- 
« out * proceſs of law ; nevertheleſs, againſt 
«the tenor of - theſe and other good laws and 
«© ſtatutes of the realm, divers ſubects had of 
„late been impriſoned, wwthout any Conſe 

„Neun, &c.“ 

To the fame effect is the reſolution of the 
Houſe, whereon their petition was grounded; 
viz. « Reſolved, that no fre:man ought to be 
committed, or detained in priſon, or other- 
% iſe reſtrained, by command of the king, 
e or the privy council, or any other, unleſs 
he cauſe of the commitment, detainer, 
«or reſtraint, be expreſſed; for which, by 
. /awp, he ought to be committed, detained, 
er or reſtrained.” Theſe are all fo many con- 
current teſtimonies to prove, 

That yreemen were alone the chief objects 
of theſe ſtatutes; that the remedy ſought for 
by them was, that the ſubject might not be 
impriſoned, or detained, without ſome cauſe 
expreſied. | 

That neither Magna Charta, nor the ſta- 
tutes of confirmation, impeached the power 
which a maſter exerciſed, of impriſoning his 
Villein; but, on the contrary, tht other 
ſtatutes were paſſed contemporary with the 
latter, 'to aid and enforce this power. | 

That they only confirmed (if in any 
thin g) the Proviſion which the Villein held 
under the law of the land, and which ordered, 

that 


1 
that his body might not be kept in a linger- 
ing, rigorous, and cruel confinement in pri- 
ſon, there tabeſcere et maceſcere, whereby the 
ſtate would be deprived of all benefit trom 
his perſonal labour. 

That the Villein's proceſs at law obliged 
the maſter to produce, before a competent 
judge, the cauſe of ſuch Impriſonment; to 
the intent, that the body of the Vallicin 
might be diſcharged, if no cauſe. appeared 
ſufficient to juſtify the detainer ; or remanded, 
if the cauſe was ſatisfactory and legal. 

That, although the common law fo. far 
favoured a Villein, as to allow him an Habeas 
Corpus cum caiſi, yet, when the cauſe of 
impriſonment appeared, on return of the 
writ, to be a refuſal to obey and do ſervice t0 
his maſter, he was remanded back to con- 
finement ; and this refuſal to ſerve, was held 
by the judges a legal cauſe of caption. ard 
detention; and that he had no further re- 
medy, by lau, againſt the claim of his maſ- 
ter to his perſonal ſervices. 

The ſtatute of Habeas Corpus, paſſed in 
the reign of Charles the Second, muſt be 
taken collectively with thoſe preceding ſta- 
tutes, which it was meant to confirm anew: ; 
it makes the deliverance upon bail more im- 
mediate and certain than it was before, by 
the proceſs, at common law. The letter, 
ipirit, and intention of this, as of the for- 
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mer, were to prevent illegal impriſonment ; 
or, in other words, an impriſonment wirh- 
out "ſome cauſe ſhewn and expreſſed. The 

_ fael/th ſection, which applies. more” particu- 
| ſly to the caſe now under confideration, ex- 
re Sly. fays, And for preventing illegal 

* imprifonments in priſons beyond ſeas.” 
"Theſe ate the governing words of the clauſe, 
| and clearly explain the nature of the remedy 
after wards given, and to what perſons. The 
enaQting words of the clauſe follow; © That 
de 710 25 of this realm, who is an inhabi- 
7 tant of England, Wales, or Berwick, ſhall 
« be ſent priſoner into Scotland, Ireland, Jer- 

Ko 4 Guernſey, or parts beyond ſea, within 
« the king's dominions ; and every ſuch im- 
“ priſonment is hereby adjudged illegal, and 
the party injured may have an action of 
« falſe N in any of his majeſty's 
« courts of record, againſt the perſon or per- 
e ſons by whom he or ſhe ſhall be ſo com- 
* mitted, detained, impriſoned, ſent priſoner, 
or tranſported, contrary to the true meaning 
f this af.” Although the laws affecting 
Villeins remained unrepealed, yet there was 
no neceſſity for this ſtatute to apply itſelf 
expreſsly to the freemen of the Kingdom, as 
in the preceding {ſtatutes had been the caſe ; 
for at the time when it paſled, there were no 
Engliſhmen within the realm in a ſtate of 
Villenage, properly ſo called: But as there 
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is no reaſon to believe, that Negroe-flaves be- 
longing. to our Plantations, were then conſi- 
— as 1 — of the realm of England; ſo 
it does by no means. clearly appear, that 
they were 3 its purview; and therefore, 
we may venture to coincide. with Mt, Juſtice 
Pool. that the law takes no notice of a 


e, Negroe;“ that is to ſay, this claſs of. peo- 


were neither, meant, nor intended, 1 in any 
of the general laws of the realm, made for 
the benefit of its genuine and natutal- born 
ſubjects. The Planter, therefore, deducing 
his concluſions from this principle, ſeemed 
warranted in ſuppoſing, that a Negroe-flave 
coming from, one of our colonies into this 
kingdom, could be entitled under the before- 
recited laws and ſtatutes ; if to any, to no 
other privilege or remedy than were formerly 
aſſigned here to a ſimilar claſs of inhabitants; 
and though, perhaps, veſted, by the ſpirit of 
our common and ſtatute law, with a right to 
his Habeas Corpus cum cauſa, yet. neither 
bailable nor deliverable, if the cauſe re- 
turned ſhould be, is refuſal to ſerve his Plan- 
ter- master, in any lawtul employment. 


8 Er. II. 


THE nature of the Weſt India climate, 
and the impoſſibility of clearing and culti- 
vating 
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vating the ſoil there, by any other than 
Negroe labourers, as it was fir the occaſion 
of employing them, ſo it muſt ever remain, 
as long as our colonies exiſt ; becauſe, this 
natural neceſſity is not to be cured by any 
alternative. Some writers have affirmed, 
that the ſugar iſlands were firſt cultivated by 
white men, who ſhewed no unfitneſs for 
labour there, before Negroe- ſlaves were intro- 
duced; but theſe authors deal in reveries, 
and - ſeem entirely ignorant both of the ſub- 
jet and the climate they treat upon. Ac- 
cording to Ligon's account, the Engliſh, who 
fleſt ſettled at Barbados abojit the year 1625, 
found the woods ſo thick, moſt of the trees 
ſo large and maſſive, that they were unable 
to clear the around of them; by which 
means, he tays, that 7wwenty years afterwards 
he found potatoes, maize, and bonaviſts, 
planted between the boughs, lying along upon 
the ſurface. Potatoes, corn, and pulſe, were 
all, they were able to plant for ſubſiſtance; 
and theſe, with the wild hogs they occa- 
- fionally flew, /erved only to keep life and foul 
together. The only produce they could cul- 
tivate, for export, was, tobacco; which 
(probably for want of ſufficiently cleaning the 
ground) turned out fo worthlels as to yield 
no profit at the Engliſh market. The pro- 
| lific quality of the land, then freſh” and 
unimpaited, made ſome little amends for 
2 want 


"he, If 
want of adequate culture ; or otherwiſe, they 
would, in all likelihood, have been deſtitute 
of any vegetable crops for their ſupport : 
yet fewer hands were at that time required. 
to cultivate the ſoil than afterwards, for, 
on their firſt forming their ſugar eſtates, one 
hundred Negroes could manage the largeſt 
plantation in the iſland, Nothing effectual 
was done, towards a profitable fette me of 
the iſland, until after the introduction of 
Negroes ; by whoſe better capacity for field 
labour, it became ſo thriving, that, in 1646, 
it contained twenty thouſand whites, and 
the blacks amounted to a far greater num- 
ber *. The judicious Linde, ſpeaking from his 
own experience, remarks, „ that there are 
« ſome ſervices of ſuch a nature as cannot 
« well be performed in hot and unhealthy 
„countries by Europeans, without imminent 
„% danger of their health and lives. The firſt 
« is, that of cutting down woods, or clearing 
« the ground from trees, ſhrubs, &c.“ In 
proof of this aflertion he gives ſeveral in- 
ſtances; ſome of which, I ſhall take the li- 
berty to repeat after him. At the con- 
« clufion of the late peace, the captain of a 
« ſhip of war went aſhore at the iſland of 
& Daminica, With twelve of his men, to cut 
« down the wood, and to clear a piece of 
ground, which he intended to have pur- 
$ chaſed; but, in a fe days, ſickneſs obliged 
| #® Davics, 
& them 
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« them to deſiſt from this dangerous work; 


« the captain, and eleven out of his twelve 
e affiſtants, being ſeized with violent fevers, 


of which ſeveral died. The Ludlow-Cafile, | 


64 "A ſhip of war of forty guns, in a late 


yage to the coaſt of Gurney, loft twenty- 


ve of her men at Sierra Leon, who were 
40 whe oyed in cutting wood for the ſhip. 
When the Lion, Spence, and ſome other 
„ ſhips of war, were employed at Port An- 
& 20; A in Jamaica, in clearing Navy Iſland 
* of wood, in order to erect ſtore- houſes for 
40 the ſquadron on that ſtation, the men, 
*« while cutting it down, were ſeized with a 
6 fever and delirium, The phrenzy attacked 
** man ſo ſuddenly, and with ſo much fury, 
„that with his hatchet, if not prevented,” he 
would have cut to pieces the perſons who 
40 ſtood near him; and thoſe who were ſeized 


«© 1h this manner, and were left to remain on 


40 ſhore, either died, or ſuffered a dangerous 
„fit of ſickneſs. This is an occupation,” 
ſays the fame author, < which has often 
proved deſtructive to Europeans in thoſe 
„ climates, and in which they ought never 
to be employed, eſpecially in the rainy 
« ſeaſon; there being numberleſs inſtances 


of white perſons, when cutting down 


40 the woods at that ſeaſon, who have been 
45 taken ill in the morning, and died at 
night.“ Ile adds (although he is no advocate 


r aver) © that, if the purchaſing of 
« Negroes 


1 
« Negroes on the coaſt. of Guiney can be 
« juſtified, it muſt be from the ad/olute e 
« cefſity there is fot employing them, inliead 
« of 'white perſons, in ſuch ſervices as thaſe. 


4 
7 © 4s 


To the foregoing. I may venture to ſubjgin 
another hiſtory, the truth of which is Well 
known, to many gentlemen of Jamaic. I 
mean the caſe of the Palarnes ; feveral of 
whom having come over not many years ago, 
to ſettle there, under the encouragements 
granted by the aſſembly of that iſland, Had 


tracts of wood-land aſſigned them; but, for 


want of Negroes, were utterly incapable of | 
clearing it from the trees, and periſhed for the 


moſt, part in the attempt. If this example, 
among others which my memory furniſhes, is 
diſtegarded, due credit, I hope, will be given 
to the preceding relations publiſhed by Mr. 
Linde, an evidence wholly diſintereſted in the 
iſſue of this queſtion. If our ſeamen, who 
are the hardieſt of our common people, and 
the moſt inured to the change of climate, 
are ſo unequal to the taſk, much leſs adapted 
to it are others of the lower claſs in England, 
or thoſe Who might be moſt likely to hire 
themſelves out to Plantation , ſervice : I have 
only mentioned the felling of trees in the 
Weſt Indies (ſome of which are ſeveral feet 
in diameter, and ſo hard as. to ſhiver the beſt- 
tempered! axe,) in order to the forming of 
new ſettlements; but the labour of breaking 
D up, 
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up, and hoeing the ground, in the manner 
proper for cane-planting, and under a full 
expoſure to the ſun, is no leſs impracticable 
to Europeans, whether ſeaſoned or unſea- 
ſoned to the climate. Slave-holding might 
perhaps be very well diſcontinued in every 
province of the North American continent, 
fituated to the North of the Carolinas. The 
cuſtom of introducing Negroes in the North- 
ern Colonies, to perform their field-work, 
has rendered the Jabour of the white inha- 
bitants extremely dear. This high rate has 
given cauſe to their continuing the employ- 
ment of Negroes there, whoſe labour 1s no 
further neceſſary than as it is cheaper. This 
will probably terminate of itſelf, whenever 
the white inhabitants ſhall be ſo multiplied, 
by their natural progreſs of increaſe, as to 
allow a ſuitable abundance of them for all 
employments. But in the /outhern conti- 
nental province, and in the ſugar iſlands, this 
practice cannot be laid aſide, ſo long as we 
perſiſt in the cultivation of them, for the 
purpoſes of trade; becauſe, it is impoſſible 
to cultivate them with European labourers; 
and becauſe, the white inhabitants, I pre- 
fume, can never increale there by propagation 
In ſufficient numbers. The natives, ot 
Creoles, are the only whites who can be ſup- 
poſed, by thoſe acquainted with theſe climates, 
to be capable of being brought by long habit 


and 
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and uſe, to the laborious occupations of huſ- 
bandry, and forming new ſettlements with 
their own hands: But, unleſs families in 
general were poorer, hindered by their ne- 
ceſſities from removing to Europe, and con- 
fined to their native ſpot, there to breed and 
multiply, no adequate number could be 
reaſonably expected. In Jamaica alone, we 
ſhould require twenty times the number of 
white inhabitants we now have there. A 


long. ſeries of time muſt paſs away before 


ſuch a ſtock. of native whites could be ac- 
quired, by the ordinary courſe of increaſe; 
even if we ſhould ſuppoſe that they married 
regularly, and doubled their number, like the 
North Americans, once in every twenty or 
twenty-two years, it would require near one 
hundred years to furniſh the complement ; 
2nd then we mult further ſuppoſe, great part 
of the whole number ſo very indigent, as to 
be obliged to toil hard for a ſubſiſtance; and 
to prefer the labour of clearing wood-land and 
digging the earth to any other. It the la- 
bouring people, in any commercial country, 
are in proportion to the reſt of the inhabi- 
tants as four to one, we ſhould require a very 
large ſtock, to furniſh a conſtant and ſufficient 
number of Plantation labourers ; indeed many 
more than we could hope to gain by natural 
propagation, ſince it is not probable that 
they could by any means be brought to en- 

2 creaſe, 
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dreaſe, grow up, , and thrive, in the like rapid 
Y finer as we oblerve of the North "Ameri. 
tans.” Moſt certain it is, that, without the 
introduction of Negro flaves, Great Britain 
would have been able to ſettle no one profita- 
ble colony in :4merica. If therefore, following 
What Has been rightly called the Uropian ſyſtem 
of Georgia, which brought that ſettlement to 
nothing, we ſhould inhibit the further profe- 


| cution of our African trade for labourers, ſuch 


à meaſure would probably, if not infallibly, be 


3 attended with the haſty decline of our moſt 


valuable colonies in the Weſt, and a lofs of all 
the important advantages now gained from their 
cultivation. A barbarity might be perhaps the 
more immediate conſequence of ſuch a prohibi- 
tion; - and of {ſuch a nature, as deſervedly to 
excite horror in the mind of every humane 
Briton ; I mean, the practice which muſt then 
be fallen upon, of emploving white Jabourers, 
when Negroes could no longer be procured, 
to keep up the number an{werable to our cul- 
tivation ; an employment in which thouſands 
And ten thouſands of our countrymen might 

perith miſcrably, without producing one finglc 
benefit to the mother country. Before we 


entered int6 the African ſlave trade, ous firſt 


fettlers ha; ho other than theſe hired ſervants, 

who | pro\ ed unequal to the taſk, and might 

Hera Y be {aid to exhauſt themſelves in dig- 
4 


Zing their own graves. It was a complaint in 
the 


and deſtroyed the common ſoldiers (though 
well ſeaſoned to the climate) by employing 


mates, and the impoſſibility of ſupplying them 


ſettlements, ruin many thouſands of our fellow | 


of foreign powers, differing from us in ſenti- 


natives on the weſtern coalt of rica for 
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the adminiſtration of Colonel Di, long | 
before the eſtabliſhment of ſugar works in Ja- 
maica, that, the officers of his army harraſſed 
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them as, field labourers. This utter inaptitude 
of Europeans to ſuch occupations in; hot cli- 


with white Jabourers from any other ſource 
than Europe, leave no room for queſtioning, 


but that we muſt either abandon all theſe 


ſubjects, and reſign our fortune into the hands 


ments; or we muſt conduct them, as hitherto 
we have ſucceſsfully done, by the labour of 
Negroes; whoſe conſtitutions being by na- 
ture and the Divine Will appropriated to theſe F 
climates, they are evidently the fitteſt for ſuch | 
employments there, 


SEC Tr. III. 


T HE Portugueſe were the firſt among the 
ſtates of Europe, who opened a trade with the 


{laves, in order to procure hands ſufficient for 
cultivating their American plantations. The 
epoch of this trade is fixed ſo early as 1443. 
The Shamards and Dutch were the next that 
3 engaged 
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enga ed in it. In the year 1553, three Engli/h 
ſhips traded to the coaſt for gold, and one only 
returned home fafe. In the followin years 
ſome other voyages were made ; but the trade 
was neither conſiderable nor advantageous, 
with a country producing ſo few articles of 
commerce, or capable of taking off ſo little 
| produce, of other nations. Mr. John Hawkins 

fitted out three ſhips in the reign of queen Eli- 
24beth, Anno 1 562; and, having learned that 
| Neproes were a very good commodity at S-. 

Doningd, he failed to the coaſt of Guiney, took 
in a number of them, which he fold at that 
ifland to the Spaniards, received in return 
\ hides, ſugar, ginger, and pearls, and made a 
| proſperous voyage. This ſucceſs, it is pro- 
| bable, encouraged other adventurers ; but the 
trade was very inconſiderable, till a demand 
for ſlaves was created by our Weſt India plan- 
tations, and the ſouthern provinces of North 
America. In 1620, a Dutch veſſel brought 
twenly Negroes to Virginia, the firſt that were 
introduced into that colony. In Barbadbes 
they were probably employed about the year 
# 1625, or 1626, a year or two after its firſt 
| ingreſfion by the Engliſh, When Captain 
Tobſon was at the Gambia in 1621, the inha- 
bitants brought ſome female flaves, to ſell, 
which he refuſed, alledging, “that this ſort of 

«trade was not uſed by the Engliſh;“ for the 
1 Dutch, at this time, ſupplied the Engliſh ſet. 


tlements 


n 
tlements with what they wanted. In 585 
and 1588, queen Elizabeth granted two pa- 
tents, to a body of rich merchants; the one 
for an excluſive trade to the coaſt of Barbary, 
the other for that of Guiney, between the riyers 
Senegal and Gambia. The ſame merchants, by 
a third patent, in 1592, extended their rights 
from the river Nagnez to the ſouth of Sierra 
Leon. In 1618, king James I. granted a new 
charter to Sir Robert Rich, and others. In 1631 
another was granted by Charles I. But all 
theſe companies, either from a deficiency of 
their capital, or ignorance in the management 
of this trade, ſucceſſively fell to nothing, The 
Rump Parliament, in 1651, granted a new 
charter; and this, although not more fortunate 
than the preceding, gave ſome interruption to 


the Dutch, who had hitherto almoſt engroſſed 
the whole buſineſs of ſupplying the Engliſh 


American plantations ; but in 1662, theſe were 
ſo much cultivated and improved, the demand 
for Negroe labourers ſo greatly encreaſed, and 
the advantages of the trade ſo well underſtood, 
in conſequence of the Act of Navigation, which 
excluded the Dutch, and other toreign-{hip- 
ping, from trading to our colonies, that, for 


the better ſupplying of them with Negroes, 
Charles II. incorporated a new company; at 


the head of which were the duke of York, and 
many perſons of the firſt rank and diſtinction. 
This company undertook to furniſh 3000 Ne- 

groes 


1 

groes annually... But their affairs were ſo diſ- 
arranged by heavy loſſes, ſuſtained in our war 
with Holland, that in 1672, another corpora- 
tion, was inſtituted, called the Royal African | 
Company, which ſubſiſted for many years 
afterwards. To this Company the king, the 
duke of York, and many of the nobility ſub- 
ſcribed, ſo as to make their capital 1 11,000 /. 
It appeared, that, ſoon after their eſtabliſhment, 
they exported, of home manufacture, to the 
value of 7000 J. yearly ; and that they abund- 
antly ſupplied our American colonies with 

egroes, at a very eaſy rate, The trade con- 
tinuing to flouriſh, it was found, after ſome 
years had elapſed, during which, great progreis 
had been made in eſtabliſhing factories along 
the. coaſt, that it was extremely praCticable, 
not only to keep our American colonies well 
provided with Negroes, but to furniſh an an- 
nual number to foreigners; and that many 
adyantages might be reaped to the nation from 
this more extenſive ſcheme. Accordingly, in 
1089, (iſt William and Mary) a convention 
was entered into with Spain, for ſupplying the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies with Negroes, by the way 
of Jamaica. In the year 1698 (gth and toth 
William III.) the parliament took this trade 
under their conſideration, and paſſed an act 
for. regulating it. This act ſtates the trade to 
Africa, as highly beneficial to the kingdom, 
and to the colonies and plantations thereon 
"AY depending; 


\ 


1 
« depending; it provides for the erection of 
forts and caſtles on the coaſt, for bettet pre- 


ſervation, and carrying it on; and rep be 
duty of 10 J. per cent. ad valorem on Negroes, 
(which private traders had been uſed to p 

the African Company for permiſſion to 


with their creditors. On this occaſion were 


ſeveral reſolutions of the Houſe of Commons, 
which teſtify the great importance of this trade, 
for ſupplying our ſugar and other American 


colonies with Negroes ; viz. That the trade 
« ought to be open to all the king's ſubjects. 


« That forts and ſettlements on the coaft are 
e neceflary. That contracts and alliances are , 


« neceflary to be made with the natives, in or- 


der that our plantations may be ſupplied with 


« ſufficient Negroes, at reaſonable rates.“ The 
Parliament likewiſe voted, that the trade ſhould 


be exempted from all burthens, and that the 
Crown ſhould be at the yearly charge of 


10,0007. for maintaining forts. : 
In conſequence of theſe proviſions, the trade 
revived; inſomuch that, by the treaty” of 
| oY | ' Utrecht, 


ay to 
e) 
« that the price of them ſhould not be too 
% much enhanced to the planter puirchafars.”* 

In 1709 and 1711 (8th and gth of Anne} the 
Houſe of Commons voted ſome further provi- 1 
ſions in reſpe& to the better ſecurity of this J 
trade; and in 1712, the Company's affairs be- 
ing much in diforder, an act was paffed for 
ratifying the compoſition they had entered into 
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Utrecht, 1713, a contract was formed, for 
intr6ducing into the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, no 
leſs than 4800 Negroes annually, for thirty 
rs to come. In 1726, 13 George I. the 
South Sea company ſtruck out a project, for 
taking in Negroes at Madagaſcar, to be ſold 
at Buenos Ayres; and, for this purpoſe, the 
Parliament paſſed an act, reciting, „ that the 
«i — of Negroes from that iſland 
&« might become a very beneficial branch of 
& trade to the kingdom.” And whereas, 
by the ſtat. gth and 1oth William III. for 
{ſettling the trade to the Eaft Indies, it is 
vided, <©* that all the goods, wares, mer- 

% chandizes, and commodities, laden in any 
« ſhip bound from the Eaſt Indies, or 
“ parts within the limits of the Eaft India 
% Company's trade, ſhould be brought, ur- 
& ' out breaking bulk, to ſome port of England 
©. or Wales, and there be unladen, and put on 
, land;“ and by another ſtat. of 6th of queen 
Anne, that, in default of bringing ſuch 
1 goods, wares, &c. to ſome port in Great 
4 Britain, all ſuch goods, wares, &c. or the 
„ value thereof, ſhould be forfeited ;| and for- 
% aſmuch as, the taking in of Negroes within 
«the limits of the ſaid united Company's 
*, trade, and delivering the ſame at Buenos 
« Ayres, without bringing them to England 
„ and Wales, may be conſtrued to be, breat- 
% ing 94 bulk, within the meaning of the ſaid 


« Acts 
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acts of parliament, or one of them. Re it 
« therefore enacted, Sc. The ſame act re- 
ſtricted the Company to four annual ſhips, 
which were to carry out nothing but neceſſary 
proviſions for the crew, and for the tranſporta- 
tion of Negroes. It was about this time that the 
Company juſt mentioned employed upwards of 
thirty veſſels, beſides their annual ſhips, in the 
tranſport of ſlaves to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
and in making returns for the ſame. And in 
1748 it was aſſerted, that, by means of the Aſi- 
ento, no leſs than 300, ooo /. in Britiſh manu- 
factures was annually exported by the carrying 
on of this trade; upon which a profit was 
gained to the nation of near cent. per cent. It 
was therefore with much regret, that, by rea- 
ſon of the jealouſies of the Spaniſh court, and 
the many impediments they were continually 
throwing in the way, Great Britain found her- 
ſelf obliged to reſign this contract, when the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle took place, in 1750. 
In this year, upon ſurrender of the Royal 
African Company's charter, the Parliament 
paſſed an act, which, after mentioning the 
advantages reſulting to Great Britain from the 
African trade, veſts all the forts, factories, 
caſtles, canoemen, caſtle ſlaves, and all other 
the property of the late Company in Africa, 
in a new corporation of merchaats : It enacts, 
that any of his Majeſty's ſubjects trading to 
Africa, may erect warehoules for ſecurity of 


E 2 their 
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their goods and ſaves; that no maſter of any 
ſp ſhall, by force or fraud, carry away any 
Negroe native of the country, or commit any 
wolence to the prejudice of the trade, under the 
penalty of 100 J. for every ſuch offence. In 
1752, another act was paſſed, for making; 
compenſation to the Royal African Company, for 
their charter, lands, forts, caſtles, /aves, military 
ſtores, and all their other eſtate, property, and 
effetts whatſoever, and to ve the ſame in the 
new Company. Annexed to this ſtatute is a 
ſchedule, containing an inventory of thoſe ef- 
ſects, among which are expreſsly enumerated, 
fix hundred and ninety-four ſlaves, confiſting of 
tradeſmen, canoemen, labourers, women and 
their children: All theſe the Parliament of 
Greet Britain purchaſed from the Royal Afri- 
can: Company, and reinveſted them by this 
ſtatute in the new Company. ''hings con- 
tinued in this ſtate until the 5th of his preſent 
Majeſty, 1765; when another ſtatute was 
enacted, by which all the lands, forts, ſlaves, 
and other effects by former acts put into poſ- 
ſeſſion of the African Company, were taken 
gut: of their hands, and veſted in the Crown. 
The trade was laid open; and it was declared 
late tor all his Majeſty's ſubjects, without 
preference or diſtinction, to trade and traffic to 
and from any of the ports and places on the 
coait of Africa, thereby veſted in the crown, 
without any reſtraint, except as therein men- 

= 8 | tioned, 
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tioned; and except that it ſhall not be davvful 
for any of the officers or ſer vants employed by 
the committee of the {aid Company, to export 
Negroes from Africa upon their own accaumts. 
From the ſummary deduction I have given, it 
appears, that the 2 ſlave trade has been 
proſecuted by the Engliſn, either by private 
perſons, by chartered or other Companies, for 
upwards of two centuries paſt. In this ſeries, 
it has received the confirmation of our Kings, 
and our Parliaments; has been a fundamental 
article in treaties ſolemnly ratified with other 
nations; and, in ſhort, has been ſtamped with 
the conſent of the whole kingdom; not only 
becauſe the conſent of the whole Parliament is 
taken to be every one's conſent, but as the 
whole body of the people have in ſome degree 
or other been benefited by the advanta 
which it has ultimately produced. And, 
although ſome perſons have thought fit to 
queſtion the right of property acquired by the 
Britiſh planters in the ſlaves they have pur- 
chafed; yet it is manifeſt, that the Britiſly Le- 
gillature has not only declared the exiſtenoe of 
that right of property, by the ſeveral ſtatutes 
which I have cited; but has in particular, by 
one of them, put this matter beyond all doubt, 
by becoming themſelves the purchaſors of Ne- 
groe ſlaves. Thus, a principle countenanced and 
ratified by Parliament, by our treaties, fo long 
an uſage, and the ſpirit of our commerce, ſeems 
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to ſtand. inconteſtably built upon, and 

to, the general ſenſe of the people, and the 
laws of the kingdom. I ſhall further prove 
this by ſtill later ſtatutes. | F 
For the more eaſy recovery of debts in his 
Majeſty's American colonies, it is enacted, per 
5th George II. 1732, That, “ houſes, lands, 
« Negroes, and other bereditaments, and real 
ee. gates, {hall be liable to, and chargeable 
«. with, all juſt debts, duties, and demands, of 
% what nature or kind foever, owing to his 
+, Majeſty, or any of his ſubjects; and ſhall be 
„ gf/ſets for the ſatisfaction thereof, in like 
% manner as real eſtates are, by the laws of 
« England, liable to the ſatisfaction of debts 
«. due by bond or other ſpeciality ; and ſhall 
e be ſubject to the like remedies, proceedings, 
«+, and proceſs, in any court of law or equity 
„ in the plantations, for ſeizing, extending, 
&«. ſelling, or diſpoſing, of any ſuch houſes, 
64, lands, Negroes, and other hereditaments, 
&«.&c, and in ike manner as perſonal eſtates.“ 
This ſtatute, which is calculated to favour all 
the Britiſh merchants trading to the plantations, 
and to advance the commerce of this kingdom 
with them, gives theſe remedies againſt the 
planter debtor, expreſsly making Negroes not 
only choſes in action, but liable to be ſeized, 
levied on, and ſold, as chattels and moveables. 
It gives an intereſt and property to every Bri- 
tiſh creditor, whether King or ſubject, in and 


Over 


1 
over our plantation Negroes; declaring them 
amenable to the Sovereign for his duties of 
revenue, and to the ſubje& for commercial 
dues. It declares Negroes to be the ſame in 
the hands of the owner, as lands, houſes, 
hereditaments, or other real eſtate, and liable 


to be taken in execution, and transferred 
ſale, in the ſame manner as perſonal things. 
If this ſtatute is to be cited againſt the owner 
ſo far as it directs the mode and enforces the 
act of payment, it ſurely muſt be underſtood 
pari paſſu in favour of his holding a /*gal 
right of property in the perſon and fervices 
his Negroe : otherwiſe it takes from him 
what is not his, to give to others who cannot 
legally poſſeſs it. If the ſtatute juſtifies and 
compels a /alz, it muſt be held 2 fertiors to 
defend the purchaſor: it it has given a power 
to buy, it gives likewiſe of coarſe a power to 
hold, poſſeſs, enjoy, transfer, and alienate : 
if under this ſtatute a merchant-creditor, - of 
other Britiſh ſubject, is fully warranted to 
take Negroes in payment of their juſt debts; 
or to buy them when ſeized in execution, 
the purchaſor is clearly to be defended by 
this -law in his title of property and poſ- 
ſeſſion; (otherwiſe the ſtatute is illafive; 
and fraudulent againſt the fair purchaſor; 
but quando lex altguid alicui concedit, concetlere 
undetur et id, ſine quo res ipſa non effe poteſl. 
Indeed, we may retort to the original _ 
chaſe 
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cbaſe | made in Africa. by Britiſh ſubjects; 
which having heen in purſuance. of the en- 
cquragement and ſanction expreſſed in our 
ſtatute, law, authorizing the buying of Ne- 
groes there by contract with the natives, and 
the tranſportation and ſale of them to the 
planters,. the legiſlative or national faith is 
theraby pledged to defend and ſupport the 
— any who have paid a valuable conſi - 
deration to this kingdom for what they 
bought from her merchants. By ſtat. 675 
Gre. III. 1766, Negroes are allowed to be 

ted from. Dominica and Jamaica, F s 
« articles of merchandize for ale to any fo- 
<« reign, colony. in America; and this with- 
out any diſtinction of African Negroes, or 
Negroes born in the colony. In this ſtatute, 
they are claſſed with other enumerated goods: 
and a duty is impoicd, payable to the revenue 
of Great Britain, of {,.1. 10. per head on 
every Negroe exported 2 thoſe two iſlands, 
or imported into Dominica. This, and all 
other. laws relative to our Weſt India ſettle- 
ments and their productions, tend to evince 
the ĩdea of Parliament before ſpoken of: for 
there would be neither articles of produce nor 
manufacture obtained from them without the 
labour of Negroe ſlaves. Of this the Legiſlature 
appears to have been fully ſenſible; and theſe 
laws therefore, unleſs they confirm the plan- 
ter's right of flaycholding, are utterly uſeleſs, 

unmcaning, 


1 
unmeaning, and repugnant in themſelves; 
abſurd in every view, and highly iniquitous 
with reſpect to the Planter purchaſor. Our 
ſtatute law then, having in ſuch variety of 
examples declared Negroes to be a commodity,” 
and the abſolute property of the purchaſor, 
it is prepoſterous to ſay, that, by the preſump- 
tive conſtruction of any former ſtatute, Nes 
groe ſlaves emigrating from our plantations 
into this kingdom are to be deemed free /ub- 
Jets of the realm. The ſtatutes are the beſt 
comments upon each other's true ſenſe and 
meaning; they abhor duplicity, and muſt not be 
conſtrued to repugn each other, unleſs whete 
they deelare this contrariety in expreſs words. 
The Parliament gives the law to the Court _ 
of King's Bench, and to all other Courts of 
the kingdom ; but does not receive the law 
from them. If the opinions of our lawyers 
in favour of a Negroe's perſonal indepen- 
dance are to preponderate againſt theſe eſtab- 
liſhed authorities of the Legiflature, we dan 
judge no other of all theſe ſtatutes, than that 
they are ſo many ſnares to entrap the unwary | 
purchaſors of Negroes ; holding out illuſive 
ſanctions on the one hand, f. lupporting 
their claim of property; and on the other, 
torcibly depriving them of that property: iu 
ſhort, rendering their property merely ideal. 


a 
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IT has been aſſerted, „that as ſoon as a 
< Negroe ſlave comes into England, he be- 
« comes free; and that, if the Legiſlature had 
« ever intended to countenance the continu- 
« ing a property in this kingdom in the ſer- 
« vices of Negroes, who were flaves in the 
colony from whence they came, a particu- 
« Jar exception would have been inſerted in 
„ the ſtatute law in favour of this practice.“ 
But the laws of the kingdom, having in no 
caſe prohibited the colony planter: from 
bringing his flave hither, or from continuing 
his claim to the ſervices of the ſlave after he 
is brought, ſeem rather tacitly to juſtify his 
claim. Blackſtone ſays, That the law of 
England will protect the Negroe in the en- 
joyment of his perſon, his liberty, and his 
« property; yet with regard to any right 
which the maſter may have acquired to his 

«perpetual ſervices, it will remain unalter- 
« ed.” The import of this diſtinction, I 
muſt own, I cannot well comprehend ; nor 
how the maſter can exerciſe a right of per- 
petval ſervice, without reſtraining the Negroe 
of his perſonal liberty, his power of locomo- 
tion, or of removing his perſon whereſoever 
his inclination may direct. An alien, in the 
7 | conſtruc- 
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conſtruQion of our Engliſh law, is not pro- 
perly under the King's protection, ſad fidem 
regis) ſo as to have the full benefit of the 
laws of England, until he is enfranchiſed by 
act of Parliament: it is true, he may receive 
a partial benefit in virtue of the King's pa- 
tent of denization ; but without theſe, he is 
ſo far from being in capacity to enjoy any 
thing in England, that he and his goods (it 
has been held) may be ſeized to the King's 
uſe. Negroes born out of the realm, and 
who were neither born nor made natural ſub- 
jects of it, fall under this predicament. The 
ſtat. 1 375 Geo. II. enacts, That all foreigners, 
who ſhall live ſeven years or more in any of 
our American plantations, and not be abſent 
therefrom more than two months at any one 
time, ſhall, on taking the oaths, be deemed 
natural. born fubjefts, as if they had been 
born here. The words of the act are, all 
i perſons. born out of the ligeance of His 
«© Majeſty;“ which, without much refine- 
ment of a lawyer, may be affirmed to mean, 
1 Guiney Negroe, an Egyptian, a Hottentor, 
or a Samoeide, as well as a French or Duteb- 
man, But did any man ever conceive, that 
Guiney Negroes were included within the 
meaning of this act? Can any lawyer be ſo 
abſurd as to declare, that the Legiſlature meant 
to include them? Yet, I doubt not the time 
may come, when this act ſhall have acquired 
F 2 a little 
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ib>Hktls, the ruſt of age, that the tenor and 
4, purport of it ſhall be ſolemnly adjudged, in 
ſome. grave Law-court, to make Guiney Ne- 
- groes, i Egyptians, Hottentots, and Samseides, 
the true and natural-born ſubjects. oy, the 
realm, of England. The nature of. enfran- 
SE chiſement i in this kingdom praves convincing- 
| Is that before an alien can be converted into 
a ſulject of. the realm, in, its. {tric ſenſe, he 
muſt obtain the, conſent of the hole nation, 
teſtified by the Parliament; or, if admitted to 
Farne ſubjeQion, he muſt have the King's 

ediate adoption, evidenced/ under the 
Pon Seal of the kingdom. But a Negroe 
Have landing here from the colonies is not a 
denizen by charter, or patent, nor a natu- 
ralized ſubject by birth, or act of the Parlia- 
ment. He cannot therefore be conſidered as 
in the ſame. rank, or entitled to the ſame per- 
ſonal immunities, the ſame liberties apd pri- 
vileges, as bis Majeſty's naturalized and de- 
nizen ſubjects; much leſs as a free, natural- 
born Engliſhman. He! is not in the like ſtate 


of ſub; jection, he cannot have claim to the 


like kind of protection. He has removed, 
It is true, ſo far beyond reach of the colony 
laws, that, for apy crime committed-i in Eng- 
lang, he muſt be tried and puniſhed accord- 
ing to the laws of England, not of the colo- 
ny. But the ſervices due to his maſter” form 


2 queſtion of civil right; concerning, which, 
he 


1 

be ought to be tried in England, decording 
to the laws and cuſtoms of this colony' where 
that right originated ; as mercantile queſtions 


are every day judged, not by the rules of 


common law, but by the cuſtom and 'uſage 
of merchants. It is held, that a man may 


be ſent over to Ireland for a crime there com- 


| mitted; and juſtices of peace in ' By gland 
may commit a'perſon offending ' a ine the 
Iriſb law, in order to his being ſent over. 
The judges allo of England are conſidered as 
Proper expolitors of the [iſh laws. Surely 
the laws of the colonies are as much to be 
"reſpected' here as the Iriſh laws: the toun- 
tries are alike dependancies on Great Britain, 
members of the empire, and endowed” with 
legiflatures of their own ; the principle is 
equally applicable to both : the matter which 
has thrown an intricacy upon this queſtion 
is, that ſome have ſuppoſed a Negroe, ſlave 
or freed, to be favoured by the law of * Eng- 
Lund in the full as extenſively as any Ehglith 
ſubjects. Judging of them in this light, we 
perceive the law of England inconſiſtent with 
itſelf; there appears a direct collifion be- 
tween one part and another: tor as the tenor 
and terms of ſundry ſtatutes ſeem to warrant 
and confirm the maſter's private and perpe- 
tual claim of property in the ſervices of his 
Negroe, | lo other ſtatutes, in their Srrained 
conſtruction, have been thought to militate 
againſt 


1 

againſt the exercife of ſuch a claim, over 
any man, black or white, inhabiting within 
this realm. How are we to decide in this 
caſe? It is plain, the Negroe was not in con- 
templation of the laws laſt mentioned; it is 
as clear, that the other laws have declared 
his ſervices a commodity, and ſet them up to 
public ſale: the equitable rule in this caſe 
might be, to conſider the nation at large as 
one party, the maſter of the Negroe as the 
3 and then the queſtion would be re- 
ſolvable into the ſimple idea of the eſtabliſh- 
ed rights between a ſeller and a buyer. Good 
faith requires in this caſe that the party ſell- 
ing muſt never impeach his own right to fell, 
for that is pre- ſuppoſed ere he forms his 
contract; but juſtice rigidly demands, that, 
having received a valuable conſideration from 
the party buying, he 1s for ever after bound 
to ratify this contract, to defend the pur- 
chaſor's title, and maintain him in quiet poſ- 
ſeſſion. If the general law of England is fo 
generous as to compliment every colony Ne- 
groe, deſerting from his owner and ſetting 
foot in the kingdom, with inſtant releaſe 
from all obligation of ſervice to his maſter, 
it ought likewiſe to be %; and, having ſome 
reſpect to its own ſanctions, under which 
the planter made his purchaſe, and expected 
to gain a property in ſuch Nepgroe's ſervices, 
having ſome tecollection alſo of the value re- 

cerved, 
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ceived, it ought to recompence him wil the 
loſs he is compelled to ſuſtain. 

Admitting the African trade: to be ever ſo 
diabolical, or the means by which the Ne- 
groe's body was firſt obtained ever ſo,unfair, 
no blame can deſervedly reſt on the planter, 
who 1s ignorant of the means, and innocent 
of the guilt. That trade, as I have already 
ſhewn, has been carried on by this nation 
from time immemorial, King, Lords, and 
Commons, have ſhared in its profits, and con- 
curred in various laws for ſupporting, regu- 
lating, and firmly eſtabliſhing it. Some of 
theſe laws declare to the ſubject, that he holds 
a right of property in the Negroes he buys; 
others tell him, that Negroes are chattels, 
ſaleable and convertable like any other goods, 
for payment of dues to the revenue, or other 
debts ; that they are to be held as money in 
the hands of a planter debtor, and received 
as money by his creditor. Large ſums are 
granted every year by Parliament, for main- 
taining forts and garriſons, and making alli» 
ances with the native flave-merchants in 
Africa, tor advancement of this traffic, to the 
expreſs intent that the planter may be con- 
ſtantly and cheaply ſapplied: vaſt emolu- 
ments are allo drawn, as well by the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing ſubjects reſident, in 
Great Britain, and their dependants, as by 
the national treaſury, from the profits gained 
on 
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on the ſale of Negroes to the Weſt India 
planter, and from the produce of theit la- 
bour!'” Thus the whole nation may be faid to 
be in ſome way or other intereſted in the ad- 
vantages drawn from this trade, and to parti- 
cipate 4 benefit from the ſweat of the Ne- 
groe's brow, 

If 'the original contract in Africh for this 
Negroe's ſervices was illegitimate or unfair, 
or If no colour of a contract ſubfiſted, this 
ſurely is a point to be ſettled between the Ne- 
groe and the party who ſold him there with- 
out any right ſo to do; or elſe between the 
Negroe and that government which by law 
permitted it's merchants to buy him of one 
Who had no right to fell. But the planter | 
reſpects no one in this cafe except the Britiſh 
merchant ; who, under the authority and en- 
couragement of the laws, having brought 
the Negroe to market overt, the contract is 
openly made between theſe two. If the 
planter has bought a freeman inſtead of a 

perpetual - ſervant, he is defrauded; for he 
paid his money under ſanction of the laws, 
and purchaſed what the laws will in another 
13 deprive him of. If the pro- 
rty ſpoken of is not to be ſecured to him 
by the laws which permit and invite him to 
buy it, then is there neither faith, juſtice, 
nor equity in them; they are no better than 
Empay illuſions, ſnares to the indaſtricus —5 
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ject, and eminently;ceproachful.to the nation. 
Something more, however, than the pretend: 
Engliſb ain ſeems re- 
quiſite, to diveſt him of what has been ſo 


ed magical touch. of the 


ſolemaly Fata by the conſent of the 
nation in 

purchaſe, he was not appriſed of thoſe, my+ © 
ſterious. and inviſible emanations of Engliſo 


liberty, which were to make the bargain, vo 


and, like the preſto of a juggler, turn N45: eldn 


into counters. 121 f 18 2 


By ſtat. 14 Ede. III. it is enafted;c! 7 That 
« all merchants, denizens, and foreigners, ex- 


« cept enemies, may, without lett, | ſafely 


come into the realm of England with their 


„g and nerchundi xes, and ſafely tarry, 
6 — ſafely return.“ This is further and 


more 5 confirmed. by the ſtat. 574; Rich, 


II. in;thele words: 


« It is accorded and a in tha 1 
66 weng, that all manner of merchant ſtran- 

gers, of whatſoever nation or country they 
be, being of the amity of the King and af 
his realm, ſhall be welcome, and freely 
may come within the realm of Eugland, 
and. elſewhere within the King's power, as 
« well within franchiſe as without, and there 
* to, be converſant to merchandize, and tarry 


4e as long as them liketh, as thoſe whom our 


« (aid, Lord the King by. the tenor hereaf- 


« taketh into his protection and ſafeguard, 
© with 


arliament; for, when he made the 


it 
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& with their goods, merchandiges, and all 
% manner of familiars; and for ſo much the 
„ king willeth and commandeth, that they 
and every of them be well, friendly, and 
& merchant- like intreated and demeaned, in 
« all parts within his ſaid realm and power, 
„ with their merchandizes and all manner of 
„ ocods, and ſuffer to go and come, and 
into their proper country peaceably to re- 
& turn, without diſturbance or impeachment 
ee of any. 

So far as aliens are not reſtrained of this 
extenſive licenſe to introduce their wares and 
negotiate here, by the {ublequent ſtatutes of 
trade, theſe ancient acts are {till unrepealed; 
and what I conclude from them is, that con- 
ſidering our colony Negroes as goods and 
articles of merchandize, in which ſenſe the 
ſtatute laws of the realm, as well as the eo- 
leny laws, eſtcemed them, the planters pol- 
ſelled of this merchandize, the unportation 
of which into the kingdom is not yet pro- 
hibited by any law, appear warrantable, not 
only in bringing it hither, but in holding it 
while here, and in peaceably returning with 
it; for if theſe laws have granted liberty of 
ingrefs and egreſs, and defended the goods of 
merchants and denizens reſorting to it, ſutely 
the Planters, who are natural-born ſubje&s 
of the realm, are rightfully and lawfully 
entitled 


** 
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entitled to equal protection, and in the fulleſt 
extent, with reſpect to their goods. 

But if this claim of property in Great 
Britain be really offenſive to the conſtitution 
of the ng and 1 injurious to its welfare, 
it ſeems at leaſt not improper that, for the 
ſake of commerce, and in. juſtice to the 
planter, an effective law ſhould be paſſed by 
Parliameat, forbidding him to introduce his 
Negroes within the realm, under penalty of 
forfeiting that claim ; for notaing lels than a 
pofutroe [rw can prove to every ſubject's con- 
viction, that a Negroc- ſlave is entitled to the 
rights of an Engliſhman, on the inſtant of 
his inhaling the air of England. Our law, 
L grant, favours liberty, and rather endures 
a particular miſchief than a general incon- 
venience ; but as the latter is moſt likely to 
enſue from this national breach cf faith, and 
repugnancy to the main principles of com- 
merce, it merits attention, that equal juſtice 
ſhould be diſpenſed to the planter purchaſor ; 
ſo that, in being liberal to the Negroe, no 
wrong nor damage ſhould be done to an uſeful 
ſubject, who has, at leaſt, an equal preten- 
ſion to be favoured by the laws of his country, 
and to ſome indemnity for the deprivation of 
what thoſe laws aſſured him was his right. 
It is no leſs juſt than honourable, that he 
ſtate, which has received his lane), ſhould 
make him ſome requital, and by a fair pur- 
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chaſe, rather than I know what ſtrange effi- 
cacy af the Exgliſb air, redeem his Negroe 
from bondage. Such a meaſure would con- 
firm the freed man in perpetual enjoyment of 
the boon beſtowed upon him, by ſuperſeding 
all future claim of his maſter, in any other 
part of the Britiſh dominions. The very 
idea of ſuch a local emancipation is ridicu- 
lous; fince what better right has a planter 
to reclaim a fugitive Negroe in the colony 
than in Britain? The laws of meum and 
fuumarealike in both; and, as Engliſbmen, it 
is the ſame as if the lands of both were in 
one continuity. If a ſtatute ſhould openly 
avow, what ſome of our law interpreters 
have taken upon them to aſſert, the planters 
abroad would then know the certain conſe- 
quence of bringing Negroes with them into 
Britain, and conduct themſelves accordingly ; 
it is due to them and to all others concerned 
in the plantation trade, that a point ſo eſſen- 
tial ſhould be explained by Parliament; or, 
Mould the nation incline to purchaſe the 
Negroe's freedom, it would not be Jeſs equi- 
table. In former times, Engliſh Villeins, for 
the moſt part, gained their freedom by pay- 
ing a value in money for it to their lords; — 
thus Edw. III. in the rwelfth year of his 
reign, in conſideration 'of certain fines paid 
for the ſame, manumitted three men born 
on his manor of Bruſtuiyck. And Queen 

Elizabeth, 
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Elizabeth, in the /ixteenth of her reign, ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to compound with all 
the perſons in a laviſh condition, born on 
her manors, in Cornwall, Devon, Somerſet, 
and Glouceſter, for their manumiſſion, and for 
enjoying their lands, tenements, and goods, 
as freemen. Mr. Blackſtone judiciouſly re- 


marks, © ſo great is the regard of our las- 


c for private property, that it will not autho- 
„ rize the leaſt violation of it; no, not even 
&« for the general good of the whole community; 
and he inſtances the caſe of laying out a 

ew road through the lands of a private 
perſon,  ** which cannot be made againſt the 
« owner's conſent, except by the interpoſition 
« of the Legiſlature ; which, however, when 
te jt does interpoſe, does not abſolutely ſtrip 
t the ſubject of his property in an arbitrary 
* manner; but gives him a full indemnifica- 
« tion and equivalent for the injury thereby 
e ſuſtained, The public in this caſe is con- 
c ſidered as an individual treating with an 
t individual for an exchange; and all that 
ce the Legiſlature does, is to oblige ibe owner to 
* altenate his poſſeſſions for a reaſonable price k.“ 
If ſuch be the honeſt procedure of the Bri- 
tiſh Legiſlature in other caſes, we may hope 
to ſee it further exemplified in the caſe of 
every ſuffering Planter. il engt 


* Comment, vol. i. p. 135. 
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WI E muſt agree with thoſe who have de- 
aifed; that the public good of this kingdom 
requires that ſome reſtraint ſhould be laid on 
the unnatural increaſe of b/acks imported into 
it. At the ſame time it cannot be denied, 
but that the owners of Negroes, brought 
hither upon motives of abſolute neceſſity, for 
want of other attendants in the voyage, have 
frequently endeavoured to fend them back, 
and have as often been defeated, by the quirks 
of Negroe ſolicitors, and the extra-judicial 
opinions of ſome lawyers. The truth is, the 
Legiſlature, having never taken into conſide- 
ration this claim of the planter over his ſlave, 
when brought within the realm, have not 
expreſſed any means by which he may con- 
tinue the exerciſe of that claim. A Negroe 
running away from his maſter here is not by 
ſtatute declared liable to impriſonment for 
any ſuch offence. Advantaging themſelves 
of this filence, they have always, by the ad- 
vice of their ſolicitor, applied for a Habeas 
Corpus, and have been thereupon ſet at liberty 
of courſe, the judges not intereſting them- 
ſelves ſo far in favour of private property as 

to expound the ſtatute in the manner the ex- 
poſition was formerly made in reſpect to Vi- 


leins; that is, to re- commit, when the caule re- 
turned 


5 


turned upon the writ appeared to be @ refuſal 
to forve their maſter. Hence, we perceive, one 
principal reaſon of their increaſe in the king- 
dom; which having a conſtant intercourſe with 
her colonies, there muſt needs be frequent emi- 
grations of planters, merchants, and others, 


from ſome or other of them, who pals into 


Britain on account of health, or of buſineſs, 
or to ſettle themſelves at home; and come 
attended by Negroe domeſtics, as it is not 
practicable to get any others. Upon arriving 
in London, theſe ſervants ſoon grow acquaint- 
ed with a knot of blacks, who, having eloped 
from their reſpective owners at ditferent times, 
repoſe themſelves here in eaſe and indolence, 
and endeavour to ſtrengthen their party, by 
ſeducing as many of theſe {trangers into the 
aſſociation as they can work to their purpole. 
Not unfrequently, they fall into the company 
of vicious white ſervants, and abandoned 
proſtitutes of the town ; and thus are quickly 
cebauched in their morals, inttructed in the 
ſcience of domettic knavery, fleeced of their 
money, and driven to commit fome theft or 
miſdemeanour, which makes them aſhamed 
or afraid to return to their maſter. But, after 
this deſertion, they do not continue long un- 
employed ; the ſame zealous friends and low 
pettifoggers, who drew them from their late 
maſter, find means, by the regy/ter-offices and 
other channels, to procure them a place in 
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ſoche family; and herein lies a capital part of 
the Heyance. Many perſons of Hil and 


0 LF 


of «rel ſervants, and often in pen to 
my to the very great injury of, the owner ; 

having paid a ſum to the ſtate: for his 
Neg roe, his ſervices are as much the owner's 
proper, and a part of his fortune, as the 


e of the ln harbouring him is that 


Jon's. This; is a loſs. to the colonies, as well 


as to the mother country. In the colony 
their ſervices might have proved beneficial to - 
both 3 but in Britain we find them a diſſolute, 
idle, profligate crew, retained in Families | 


more for oſtentation than any laudable uſe. 


Several who have not been corrupted by too 
long a ſtay here, ſome particularly who have 


left wives and children behind, return very 


willingly ; the major part of thoſe who re- 


main are of the moſt worthleſs ſort; they 
care. not What becomes of their foreign wife 


or child, but very ſoon intermarry here, and 
fix themſelves as as long as they can find 


ſupf ort; but when the proſpect of an eaſy 


ſabtiſkance fails, they make no ſcruple to aban- 


don their new wife and mulatto progeny. to 
the cate of the pariſh, and betake themſelves 
to the colony, where they are ſure, at leaſt, 
of not ſtatving. The lower claſs of women 
in England, are remarkably fond of the blacks, 


for teaſons too brutal to mention; they 


would 
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would connect themſelves with horſes and 
aſſes, if the laws permitted them. By theſe | 
ladies they generally have a numerous brood. 
Thus, in the courſe of a few generations marc, 
the Engliſh, blood will become ſo contami- 
nated with this mixture, and from, the 
chances, the ups and downs of life, this 
alloy may ſpread ſo extenſively, as even. to S 
reach the middle, and then the higher orders 
of the people, till the whole nation reſembles 
the Portugueſe and Moriſcos in complexion of 
ſkin and baſcneſs of mind. This is a veno- 
mous and dangerous ulcer, that threatens to 
diſperſe its malignancy far and wide, until 
every family catches infection from it. In- 
France, I am informed, no Negroe ſlave can be 
brought from the colonies to make any ſtay, 
except to be bound apprentice to ſome handi- 
craft; at the expirations of the indentures, 
they muſt be returned to their proper colony; 
and as all ſuch apprentices are young when firſt 
bound, and are bred up afterwards under the 
eye of an active, ſober artificer, their morals 
may be preſerved untainted, and other evil con- 
lequences prevented. The French have ſhewn 
much ſagacity and great attention to the true 
intereſt of their Amcrican, colonies, in this 
and many other regulations affecting them, 
not unworthy of being copied by other great 
trading nations, If .theſe runaway gentry in 
Englund are inveſted with Englith rights in 
FH that 
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that abſolute ſenſe which moſt of their ad- 
vocates aſſert, it will be no ſurprizipg thing. 
if ſome among them ſhould, by a fortunate 
ticket in the lottery, or other means, be able 
to purchale the legal qualification, and obtain 
feats in the Britiſo parliament. It is certain, 
their complexion will be no diſqualification, 
and that a /. 20,000. prize will overcome 
thoſe ſcruples which ſome of our rotten bo- 
roughs might otherwiſe pretend againſt a 
Negroe repreſentative. The Poſſibility of this 
event, or of their becoming landholders in 
the kingdom, is not to be denied. Let us then 
conſider, how far this unreſtrained introduc- 
tion of them among us is either politic, expedi- 
ent, or uſeful — In the firſt place, they are 
incapable of adding any thing to the general 
ſupport and improvement of the kingdom; 
for few, if any, of them hare the requiſite 
knowledge for gaining a livelihood by indul- 
trious courſes. They are neither huſbandmen, 
manufacturers, nor artificers. They have nei- 
ther ſtrength of conſtitution, inclination, or 
(kill, to perform the common drudgerics of 
huſbandry in this climate and country. They 
apply themſelves therefore to domeſtic ſervice, 
in which they earn little more than their focd 
and cloathing, except what they may happen 

to acquire by accident of fortune, by bene- 
volence, or petty larcenies, at which they 


are remarkably acute and dextrous. 'T hey 
* 2 are 
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ate neither ſo hardy, intelligent, or uſeful in 


menial employments as our white ſervants: 
One reaſon which weighs with ſome perſons 
who retain them, is, that they are glad to 
ſerye for leſs wages; a belly-ful and a life of 
floth being their ſammum bonum. Admitting 
that there are only three thouſand of them 
now in Great Britain, and that their diet, 
cloathing, waſhing, phyſic, and all other 
charges of maintenance, coſt, one with ano- 
ther, J. 30. Mr annum, ther is J. go, ooo. 
annually expended in this kingdom for their 
ſuhſiſtance; and there are kkewilh three thou- 
land. white ſubjects left to ſeek their bread in 
ſome other way, of whom no ſmall number 
may be ſuppoſed, upon this excluſion from 
tamilies, to fall into means of living inju- 
rious to the community, or to become charge- 


able to their pariſhes, The offspring of 


theſe Negroes, a /in/ey-woolſey race, acquire 
no credit to the pzople of Britain, and but 
little ftrength ; for, by the inability of their 
father to maintain and bring them up at his 
own coſt, they muſt needs grow burthenſome 
to the public. There has never exiſted any 
complaint of a ſcarcity of white ſervants in 
this country; but, on the other hand, our 
laws for the ſuppreſſion of beggars and vaga- 
bonds uniformly concur, in giving power to 


juſtices, to compel perſons having no vilible 


way af livelihood, and their children, to 
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enter into domeſtic fervice, that they may not 
become public nuiſances. The multiplication 
of Negroe domeſtics tends therc fore, in a very 
ſignal degree, to defeat the w fe and good pur- 
poſes of theſe Jaws, ſince it excindes an equal 
number of poor white natives from that bread 
to'which they are entitled by a prior;claim, and 
turns them adrift to ſeek it by hat other me- 
thods they can dev We, per fas op nefas. 

The 'thoals of beggars, which overſpread 
the ſtrects in all our populou 3 tqwns, citics, 
and even our villages, to the diſhogour of 
. this nation, the extravagant ſums, levied annu- 
ally for ſupport of our poor, amounting by 
{ome calculations to 2,500,050 J. and "their 
amazing increaſe of late years, ali indicate too 
clearly, that we are overburthened with an 
enormous number of very poor, diſtreſſed 
white ſubjects; who, for want of {ſome em- 
ployment ſuited to ther ability, are thus 
throw, as a rent-charge, upon the induſtrious 

clals of our prople. U don enquiry among the 
Tabouring part, it will be found, that much of 
the poor's rate is appropriated to the mainte- 
nance of ſupernumꝭ rar) children, who might 

> capable of earning a ſupport, and ceafing to 
be objects of this tax, if they could gain em- 
ployment in families, 2s domeſtie or mental 
ſervants. But the {warms of needy depend- 
ants continually pouring in, from the foreign 
ſtates around us, together with the renegado 


blacks 
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Blacks from our plantations, char our on 
poor from acceſs into families for theirliveli- 
hood. Since then there is ſo much reaſon to 
complain of inundations from France, as well 
as from the extreme parts of Great Britain and 
[reland, there can be no argument alledged, 
that will prove the expediency, policy, or uti- 
lity, of encouraging the importation of Ne- 
groe domeſtics; ; and, if they are not neceſſary 
here in that capacity, for which alone they 
ſem at all qualified, they cannot be deemed, 
in any view, as a needful or valuable acreſſion 
to the people of England. The kingdom gains 
nothing by their reſidence in it; but, it is cer- 
tain, loſes, as well as the plantations, very con- 
fider.bly- It has been reckoned, that every 


man in the plantations gives employment to 


ſix at home. If theſe Negroes, before they 
quitted their colony, found employment each 
for one induſtrious ſubjeR | in England, (which 
J believe is very ſhort of the fact) here is a 
loſs of employment to three thouſand inhabi- 
tants at home; which, being added to the 3000 
be fore mentioned, a. . are "ſuppoſed excluded 
from domeſtic {crvice by theſe interlopers, make 
the number of ſuch unemployed white ſubjects 
x thouſend. Moreover, the abſence of a great 
part of theſe runaways muſt be replaced in the 
colony families by an equal number of other 
Negroes, drawn from their eſtates, and by this 
ans there is a diminution cauſed of thoſe 
hands, 
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hands, which, from the very nature of their 
former employ in works of agriculture, are the 
moſt beneficial to the commerce and manufac- 
tures of the mother country. 

The Negroe advocates (whoſe ſcurrilons 
writings are {ent abroad with no other deſign 
than to vilify the planters, and turn a worth- 
leſs rabble of their clients looſe in this king- 
dann, to it's manifeſt hurt and diſgrace, and 

the difcouragement of it's colonies, where a 
| property in their ſervice is unavoidably neceſ- 
tary) lament, „that if the Weſt India owner 
++ 15 ſuffered to exerciſe a power of tending his 
6 Negro out of Eugland, back to the planta- 
tion, ſuch a practice might be productive of 
« Pilienage here.” To prevent a revival of 
which odious ſyitcm, they would have every 
Nezroe renegade protected againſt his maſter's 
claim, and permitzed to neſtle here. But ſurely, 
if every owner had been allowed, or required 
hy law, to reclaim, and ſend back his fugitive, 
2 revival of Villenage would have been much 
leſs probable ; becaule, no unfreed Negroes 
would then have remained to become the ſub- 
jects of it. Villenage is more likely to enſue, 
trom this reſtraint pur upon the re- exportation 
of them, and by the encouragement given to 
every Vagabond Negros to dclert from his 
maſter's ſervice in the colonies, and take re- 
tage here in a life of vicious idleneſs. It 3s 
evidently not the p lanter's fault, that the na- 
tion 
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tion already begins to be embronzed with the 
African tint. In 1729, when it was ſuppoſed 
by many perſons that Negroc ilaves became 
entitled to their freedom, either by baptiſm, or 
by their landing on the , Britiſh ſhore ; the 
planters, that they might not offend againſt the 
laws of the realm, by reclaiming their fugitive 
flaves here, were deſirous of baving this point 
aſcertained; and accordingly applicd to the 
then Attorney and Solicitor General, two gen- 
tlemen of the firſt eminence in their > ofeffon, 
for their opinions; who declared, That, under 
the laws of this kingdom, the Negroe "— 
did, neither by baptilm, nor by coming int 
Great Britain, acquire any title to his een 
And Lord Hzrdwicke, many years afterwards, 
when Lord Chancellor, recognized and main- 
tained this opinion, which he had given under 
bis hand when Attorney General. But, as 
ſome other great Lawyers have adopted a dif- 
ferent judgement upon this queſtion, I ſhall 
here contraſt a few of them, in order to ſhew 
their incongruity. 
Lord Chief Juſtice Holt. 

As ſoon as a Negroe comes into England, be 
becomes Free. A man may be a Villein 1 in 
England, but not a S/ave*®. 


„His Lordſhip's diſtinction ſcems rather lavghable; A planter. 


would be glad to kuow wherein a Negroe flave differs from the 
Engliſh Villein, except in being far berter roviged and, taken 


care of, and efcatially happicr in every refpect? / de Covell, Wha * 


ſays, that they weie //a1, andu/ed aue; and kinder u/aze made 
them in;ſolent, 


Lord 
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Lord Chief Yuſlice Mansfield, to this eff: 
That the laws of Great Britam do not au- 
thorize a maſter to reclaim his fugitive ſlave, 
confine, or tranſport him out of the kingdom, 


In other words; that a Negroe ſlave, coming 
from the coloajes into Great Britain, becomes, 


:þſo fatto, Free: 
E contra: 
Mr. Tuftice Powell. 
The Laws of England take no notice of a 
Negroe. 
Mr. Attorney General York, 
A Negroe ſlave, coming from the Weſt Indies 


to Great Britain with his maſter, does not be- 
come Free. His maſter's property and right in 
him are not thereby determined or varied; and 
his maſter may /ega/ly compel] him to return 
again to the plantations. 


Mr. Solicitor General Talbot. 

The ſame. 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. | 
That a notion prevailed, that if a Negroe 
ſlave came into Great Britain, he thereby be- 
came emancipated ; but there was no founda- 


tion in law fot ſuch a notion. 
A point 
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A point, upon which theſe great oracles of 
the law have publiſhed ſuch oppoſite” ſenti- 
ments, ſeems as far as ever from being eſtab- 
liſhed upon the ſolid ground of abſolute” pre- 
ciſion. The planters of courſe have been Jett 


as much puzzled by this Delphic ambiguity, as 
the ſages themſelves appear to have been, in 


forming their judgements upon the ſabject. 


The matter having been confounded in this 


grand uncertainty, it is not to their diſeredit, 
that they framed their conduct to the opinion 


of the time being; or, hating as good Judicial 


authority on the one fide for claiming à pre- 
perty in their Negroe; as they had on the other 
* fearing to treſpaſs againſt the laws of the 
kingdom, their intereſt naturally inclined them 
to follow that judgement which was favourable 
to the claim, and to reject the other that denied 
it; and no man, who candidly poiſes theſe 


venerable authorities in both ſcales, can blame 
the planters for purſuing the recovery of their 


imagined right; after theſe learned men, who 
were beſt acquainted with the laws of the king- 
dom, bad thus ſolemnly vouched, as much in 
their favour, as againſt them. A Weſt India 
gentleman, not long ſiace, engaged the com- 
mander of an outward- bound ſhip to carry 


— 


back a female N egroe belonging to him, ho, 


FT % 


ſoon after her arrival in Eng/and, had got her- 


{elf privately married. The captain received 


Her. on board; but the huſband took out an 


1 Habeas 
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Habeas Corpus, and ſhe was diſcharged from 
the voyage. The then Attorney General, who 
had been conſulted by the huſband, gave his 
opinion, „That the maſter might have an in- 
0 tereſt by controct in the ſervice of his female 
« ſave, but 10 property in her perſon, by the 
„ laws of this country, and therefore no au- 
„ thority to direct the captain to carry her 
« away. That the huſband had a right by 
marriage, according to the laws of this coun- 
try, to that relation; and that the maſter, 
% having no property in her perſon, could loſe 
none by her marriage. 

This doctrine mows down at once every act 
of: Parliament for ſupporting the trade with 
Africa, and promoting the eſtabliſhment cf 
American - plantations. It affirms, that the 
planters contract with the African merchant, 
as well as the merchants contract with the 
African natives, are mere nullities ; and that 
he has been egregiouſly duped by the nation 
out of his purchafe- money. It maintains, that 
Negroe fhve-holding is inconſiſtent with the 
liws of England; and if it be fo, this plain 
conclufion follows, vi. that every colony law 
which has been enatted touching this Appen 
property, whether by ſecuring it to the planter, 
bx making it deviſeable in laſt wills, inherit- 
able by his heirs, liable as aſſets for payment of 
his debts, ſubject to mortgage or other grants 
and alienations, are entirely void and null in 

| ms 


EW] 
themſelves, to every intent and purpole, '\as 
being repugnant to the laws of England. And 
as the judicial authorities of the courts at #ef- 
minſter Hall have ever given the rule of judge- 
ment to the courts in our colonies, it is now 
certain, that the judges in our colonies (if they 
act with conſiſtency) muſt adopt the 4:9 of 
the courts at home, and think themſelves as 
much bound to do ſo in this caſe, as in every 
other. Opinions of this new ſtructure not only 
tend to confirm every fugitive Negroe already 
here in a determination to remain in the xing- 
dom as long as he lives, but operate as a direct 
invitation to Zbree hundred thouſand blacks, now 
ſcattered over our different colonies, to mutiny, 
and tranſport themſelves by every means inte 
this land of Canaan, where, by only ſwallow= 


ing one ſingle mouthful of Britiſh air, they 


may enter upon the rights of free-born Britons, 
and ſleep in peace beneath the ſacred ſhield of 
Magna Charta and the Habeas Corbus. There 
is no doubt, but the welcome tidings will no 
ſooner become generally diffuſed, than num- 


bers of the more profligate, lazy, and diſaf- 


fected among them, will miſs no opportunity 
of ſtealing acroſs the Atlantic. Opportunities 
will not fail them; for, although our plantation 
laws impoſe a penalty on captains of ſhips car- 
rying off Negroes ; yet theſe laws, like many 
others, are ill obſerved, and frequently vio- 
lated. Any Negroe, 72 is able by pilferage, 
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or his own induſtrious; acquiſitions, to muſter 
up five or fix pounds, will be no diſagreeable 
paſſenger to a captain, who does not intend 
loading again at the ſame colony, or Who fears 
not a diſcovery. The ſtates around us muſt 
Hugh at ſuch doctrines, which ſet our judges 
and our laws at open variance with each other, 
and have a poſitive tendency to annihilate that 
branch of commerce, which is one of the beſt 
props, of our national independence. Nothing 
leſs.js, demanded by the Negroe advocates, than 
a tatal ſacrifice of our African trade and Ame- 
rican paſſeſſions, to their fantaſtie idea of Engliſb 
liberty. In the preſent ſtate of Great Britain, 
ang in what will moſt probably be her future 
ſituation, this ſacrifice, inſtead of ſerving the 
caulc of her liberty, may eventually plunge 
her once -more into Villenage; by diſarming 
her of the beſt ſecurity againſt it, and degrad- 
ing her into the tributary province of ſome 
potent neigbbour; who is bleſt with more 
wiſdom in this age of refinement, than to, ſtrip 
himſelf naked, and embrace Slavery, that others 
may be ſet Free ! I can fervently, with, with 
the advocates, that all mankind were free, if 
they might be the happier, and that none might 
abuſe the bleſling. But, fince things are other- 
wile ordained, it would be; beſt perhaps to 
remain, content with our reſpective ſhares: of 
juſt freedom, and not diſturb the public peace 
aud right order with ſuch biene 
. 1 5 | 9 
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equal, univerſal liberty, as may in the end 

be productive of univerſal Ticentiouſneſs. 

The news of this law deciſion, which has 
anted redemption from colony bondage, 

muſt, I think, be very ſpeedily conveyed to 

the planters reſident abroad, by their corre- 


ſpondents here, who will think it friendly to 


fend it as a caution againſt bringing their 
Negroes within the pale of this kingdom. To 
the Negroes it will be induſtriouſly proclaimed 
by their brethren here, who will doubtleſs 
take care to adviſe them, that their maſter's 
pretended claim to their ſervice is infubſtan- 
tial, neither founded on, nor ſupported. by, 
the laws of Great Britain. The fable hoſt 
will Joyfully liſten to this new and acceptable 
counſel. The inference formed in their minds 
perhaps will be, that, the laws of Britain hav- 
— the idea of their vaſſalage, they 
are retained in it by no other obligation tha 
the laws of the colony, and an exertion f 
illegal force over them by their maſters. "The 
reflection naturally inſpires diſobedience 5 
"laws enacted contrary to the will of the moth: 
ſtate, to laws now placed in the odious lig: 
of tyranny and oppreſſion; next follows r. 
ſiſtance againſt the authority uſurped ov 
their perſons; an authority not tolerated t 
the kingdom, to whoſe laws (a very ſma 
portion of fenſe may inſtruct them) the lau 
of the fubje& and dependant colony ought 5 
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be affimilated. What the conſequences may 
de, IEknow not. We may expect every evil 
that can enſue, from a ſpirit of mutiny, and 
impatience under ſervitude, once kindled univer- 
ſally among them. Let the authors of this doc- 


rine be an{werable for all the bloodſhed which 


it naturally tends to oecaſion! Yet we muſt 
bope that the wiſdom of Parliament will in- 
+. Cline it to juſtify it's own acts; and that it will 
apply timely remedies to the prevention of 
any extenſive miſchief likely to happen, check- 
ing the ferment of this law poiſon, by a ſuit- 
able and ſeaſonable antidote. I ſee not any 
inconvenience that would have ariſen to this 
. kingdom, if, whilſt our lawyers acknowledged 
the children born here after the introduction of 
fttzheir Negroe mother to be free, and natural- 
born ſubjects of the realm, they had declared 
the parent to continue ſtill in a ſtate of pro- 
piety and ſubordination to the planter owner ; 
wieſs it can be proved, that, by ſtripping the 
pinter of his money and eſtate, wunius dampnum 
ujlitate publicd rependitur. NTT : 


SECT. VI. 


Isnorrp have brought my argument to 
12 with the laſt ſection, but for the 
erence I owe to the benevolent ſentiments 
o ſome moderate and well - intentioned per- 
K ſons, 
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ſons, who have reaſoned after this manner: 
« Admitting that the preſent cireumſtances 
« of Great Britain make it abſolutely neceſ- 
« ſary that ſhe ſhould have and mantain Ame- 
* rican colonies; and granting that the foil in 
« the hotter climates cannot be uſefully cul- 


« tivated, with other than Negroe labourers ; 


« what objection can the planter have to put 
ti them preciſely on the ſame footing as our 
« labourers in England? Since, if all were 
« freed, they might ſtill be hired, as in Eng- 
« land; and ſurely a voluntary ſervice is to 


be preferred before an exacted and ſlaviſn 


& obedience.” | readily agree, that, if the 
conſequence deduced were practicable, no ra- 
tional planter would object to this general 
emancipation. But we muſt not too haſtily 
frame concluſions from what we obſerve in 
the climate and country of England, and: ap- 
ply them to other countries and other- cli- 
mates, where natural cauſes ariſe, which form 
invincible obſtacles to ſuch an aſſimilation in 


practice, however plauſible the idea may be 


in theory. A planter would as ſoon expect 
to hear that ſugar-canes and pine-apples 
flouriſhed the year round, in open air, upon 
Hounſlow Heath, as that the Negroes when 
freed could be brought into the like necefſity 
or diſpoſition, to hire themſelves for planta- 
tion labour, which the climate and ſoil of 
England have enforced upon its lower elaſs of 
inhabi- 
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lun, But I ſhall enquire, Gale large- 
9105 RA. a. general epfranchiſcment of our 
c gy roes would be likely. to, tend, ei- 
ther, to. 555 benefit of themſelyes, of the 
Plantation a8, or of the Britiſh trade, naviga- 
1 nd. commerce: the ſure conſequence 
an emancipation, would be, firſt, the 
al lin of ſugarrmaking, and all other 
4 eſt, ] adia produce. It would. be ims 
poſlible to compel the Negroes, thus enfeoffed 
ny abſolute freedom, to reliſh that due ſub; 
ordination which preyails in this kingdom 
over the, abouring poor. For want then, « of 
a; ſuperiority of whites to oblige, them to 
work, they would ſoon find themſelves ſo i in: 
dependent, and ſo much their own maſters, 
a5, to renounce the controul of any laws en- 
acted to force them. If we may judge of 
the uniform diſpoſition of the Blacks already 
gade free in our ſouthern colonies (and; this 
18 W rule), not one of them wo uld be 
voluntarily brought to gain a liyeli 50 by 
field labour. ; becauſe he could earn ufficient 
by, other means to ſatisfy all his natural wants, 
With, little or no fatigue. Idleneſs, it has 
been well obſerved, is the ſure conſequence 
cheap and eaſy living; and none will la- 
Hor, hs haye the nicans of idleneſs in their 
er: it is from this cauſe that no ſtate 
ever yet made a conſiderable figure in com- 
Merce, where the neceſſaries of life could be 
obtained 
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obtained with little labour ®. A perſon muſt 
be very little verſed in the knowledge of hu- 
man nature, to ſuppoſe, that mankind would 
labour from any other motive than be, ne- 
eeffity ; or that the poor would labour at all 
in any country, if they could gather all theit 
neceſſaries from the next tree; or whether 
they would even take pains to climb that 
tree, provided they could get at their neceſ- 
faties any eaſier way. The operations of hu- 
man nature are much the fame in all con 
tries. All love eaſe, but all are not equally 
induſtrious. Neither the Negroes of Aden 6 
nor the Indians of America, regard manufac- 
tures. If labour is fo repugnant to the inclis {| 
nations of mankind in general, it is doubly ſo 
to a Negroe in the Weſt Indies; for his natu- 
ral floth and pride, together with the warmth 
of a climate requiring little if any cloathing, 
the amazing fecundity of the ſoil, and plen- 
tiful increaſe of materials for food, obtained 
with ſmall pains, would always conſpire to 
make him deſpiſe and reject the cultivation of 
a planter's lands, even though invited to it 
by wages far exceeding what a planter could 
afford to give; and as white perſons are not 
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If a ſoil be vaſtly rich, ſituated in a warm climate, and 
naturally watered, the productions of the earth will be almoſt 
ſpontaneous, This will make the inhabitants lazy, and lazineis 
is the greateſt of all obſtacles ro labour and —＋ manufac» 
tures will never flouriſh in ſuch a country. «Ta 
Stuart*s Political Oecon n. 
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able to perform ſuch labour 1 in \ that climate, 
nor (if able) could be procured in ſufficient 
numbers, the white inhabitants muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be driven to abandon their ſettlements, 
or be content to ſtay there, cloath themſelves 
with cotton (the natural growth of the foil, . 
and ſubſiſt on ſuch ſtock and proviſions as 1 
their own perſonal induſtry might enable b 
them to procure. In either caſe, there muſt | 
be an end to all valuable intercourſe with 
Great Britain, who could profit nothing from 
a banditti of lazy, lawleſs, Negroes, living 
in a ſtate of nature, nor from an inconſide- 
rable remnant of white ſubjects, unable to do 
more than provide themſelves with a mere 
ſupport of exiſtence from day to day, nor 
from an extenſive territory of wild and un- 

cultivated woodland. Inſtead of being, a 
they now are, a collection of uſeful and in- 
duſtrious people, giving employment and 
ſuſtenance to many thouſand inhabitants of 
the mother country, cauſing an annual de- 
mand for every variety of her fabrics and 
manufactures, animating ber artiſts, enrich- 
ing her merchants and traders, encreaſing the 
pablic revenues, augmenting her mariners, 
and extending her navigation; they would 
rapidly degenerate into indolent and miſerable 
vagabonds, nuiſances to the reſt of mankind, 
. unprofitable to themſelves: they would no 
longer benefit the Sovereign by contributing 
to 
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to his ſubſidies and ſupporting his dignity, 
nor the landholders in payment of rents, nor 
merchants by the leaſt expence for cloathing 
or implements of huſbandry, nor manufac- 
turers for any of their neceſſaries, nor the 
ſociety in general by the moſt inſignificant 
ſervice, ' The true wealth and greatneſs of 


a nation are not upheld ſolely by the multi- 


tude of its people, but by their being civi- 
led, induſtrious, and conſtantly well em- 
ployed; without theſe improvements, what 
would he become no ſmall part of its 
real wealth, is turned into a real burthen and 
grievance. It is the cultivation of arts and 
induſtrious purfuits, the embelliſhments of 
life, that make man mild and ſociable to man; 
without theſe, we find him a licentious and 
intractable ſavage. By ſo great a change as 1 
have ventured to delineate in the ſyſtem of our 
national commerce, the whole kingdom muft 
be inevitably affected: the many thouſands 
dependant for ſupport on the plantation trade, 
would probably be reduced to the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs for want of employment, merchants and 
mariners would decreaſe, rents fail, intereſt 
riſe, the revenues fall ſhort, taxes augment 
and become more ſevere upon the Britiſh 
landholder, and we muſt be under an annual 
tribute to foreign ſtates for thoſe materials 
and commodities, neceſſary to us, now no 
longer ſupplied from our own colonies. The 
f a planta- 
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glaptation blacks, conſiſting of various tribes, 
or-their deſcendants, envenomed againſt each 
other by thoſe bitter and hereditary feuds 
which ode their character, would ſoon di- 
vide into parties and factions ; and at length 
indulge this innate rancour by byery pepics 
of outrage and hoſtility, in a perpetual 
7555 warfare; reſembling what bas. n 

time immemorial between the petty 

— of Africa, or the Indian nations of 
Ae ne e. Thus diſtracted with unceaſ- 
ing quarrels, and occupied either in offenſire 
or defenſive war, they muſt neceſſarily be re- 
duced to an erratic, unſettled life, —. have 
no leiſure for the dtudgeries of agriculture; 
theſe would probably be left to their women, 
as is the cuſtom in Africa; the latter might 
till the earth for a temporary proviſion of corn 
and roots, whilſt the men employed them- 
felyes i in defending their poſſeffions, or mak- 

' Ing. incurſions upon their neighbours: © If 4 
ſuſpected of. 1 having miſrepreſented the 
Bu s. appetite for ſloth, let the following 
offered: as a very praQicable and eaſy: teſt 
the truth of my poſitions: let hut an act 
Harliament be paſſed which ſhall place all 
renegado Negroes now in Britain: in the 
e condition here as our poor day-labourets 


12 reſtricted to; let them be conſtrained to 
ard labour, in proportion to. their ſtrength, 
like them, for fourteen pence a day, from ſun- 


riſe 
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riſe to fan-ſet;/for only one twelvemonth;' and 


I will engage, there is not one of thei | 


after the year's fair trial, but will mot 
chearfully aceept the alternative of being 
tranſported back to his colony, rather tha 

continue in Britain upon ſuch terms. I am 


induced to believe, that every 9 


man; uainted either with the tem 
our di. Negroes, or the nature of che tis, 
pical climates and countries, will not befiths 
to pronounce, that the ſcheme of a general 
emancipation is abſurd, and likely to be pro- 
ductive of no real benefit either to the Ne- 
groes or to the nation; but, on the contraty, 
that it promiſes to entail the moſt incurable 
miſchiefs upon both. 

The advantages derived to this kingdom 
from her plantations, and principally ' by 
means of Negroe labour, are ſo well known 
and underſtood, that it is ſuperfluous for me 
to expatiate upon them; but the more im- 
portant they are, the greater will be the des 
gradation it muſt ſuffer from the loſs. 'ﬆ 
them. This -loſs would” ſtill be further ag- 
gravated, ſhould the commerce of 22 ida 
de monopolized by foreigners, from 5 


we muſt then be obliged to purchaſe man 
of the materials for Pag our matii 
factures upon their own terms, or ceaſe tobe 
neee nation. . Line indeed of this 
- . branch 


23 
branch of buſineſs would be left for us to 
follow); and even this little might not long 
continue. Foreigners would raiſe their prices 
upon. us in exact proportion to our neceſſities, 
2 Circumſtance of which all trading ſtates 
take advantage. In the end, we muſt en- 
tircly throw them up to theſe foreigners, after 
being. ſupplanted at every market. If, we 
had no ſugar colonies of our own, it n rea- 
fonable to think that, as long as any money 
or commodities remained 'in the nation, for 
bringing ſugar into it for conſumption, fo 
long ſhould we continue to import it; in 
mation of this, we need part recur to 
what happened here in times paſt, and before 
we had any. ſuch plantations of our own. 
Sugar was an article of conſumption long be: 
fore we poſſeſſed a foot of land in America ; 
and Although ſome have called it a luxury, 
yet it appears, that our forefathers eſteemed 
it one of the neceſſaries of life. In that ver 
old treatiſe, entitled, The policy of keeping 
the ſea,” the author, inveighing againft the 
uſeleſs things brought by the Venetians from 
the Indies, adds, „that they furniſhed but 
ce very few of the neceſſaries of life, except 
ee ſugar.” We ſhould: not ſuſtain, however, 
the loſs of ſugar alone, but of the very ground- 
works of many capital manufactures and 


trades which our Indian ſettlements now fur- 
niſh, 
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niſh. The failure of our enn trade 
would of courſe be followed by a great di- 
minution in that of the Ea Indies, not only 
in the article of tea, that principal conſumer 
of ſugar, the duties and cuſtoms upon which 
form no mean figure in the revenue account; 


but in china and other wares and merchan- 


dizes from thence, ſo largely in demand of 
our Weſt India ſettlements, Theſe are con- 
ſiderations which ſeem to merit the notice of 
all our pretended reformers of the age; who, 
under a cloak of furious zeal in the cauſe of 
religion and liberty, do all they can to. throw 
down thoſe effential pillars, commerce, trade, 
and navigation, upon which alone muſt de- 
pend their own enjoyment of any freedom, 
civil or religious. Theſe main ſupports being 
once ſtruck away, there may be no human 
means of preventing this kingdom from 
dwindling into an appendage to ſome foreign 
and - more powerful ſtate, or its inhabitants 
from relapſing into that extreme of wretched 
poverty, ſavage 1 ignorance, and vaſſalage, from 
which trade and navigation not many centu- 
ries ago redeemed them. That trade,” ſays 
Voltaire, „Which has enriched the Engliſh, 
66 te to make them Free ;“ as the en- 
largement of our commerce ſo vaſtly in- 
creaſed the value of our lands, as well as odr 
general riches, it is no Jeſs certain and ſelf- 
| evident, 
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ie. that any ſenſible decreaſe of it would 
ſink the value of rents and lands, in a ſimilar 
proportion. Our cities and manufacturing 
towns, which now cenſume ſuch immenſe 
2 ntities of the product of our lands, being 

en depopulated, our farms will thereby be 
deſerted, and, perhaps, even the entire rents 
might in time be inſufficient to ſupport the 
numberleſs poor then deſtitute. of æmploy- 
ment. In which lamentable ſituation, it is no 
exaggeration to affirm, that the landed inter- 
eſt would be more ſenſibly affected than even 
the merchants, traders, and manufacturers 
themſelves; ſeeing the latter could (at the 
worſt) and doubtleſs would, moſtly remove to 
other countries, whilſt the former muſt ne- 
eeſſarily ſtick to their lands, which would 
then find but very few purchaſers, and at 

very low rates. The bare poſſibility of fo ſad 
a declenſion ought to keep us perpetually 
watchful ; more eſpecially as almoſt every na- 
tion in Europe is at this time earneſtly ſtriving 
to rival us, either in our ſtaple manufactures, 
our fiſheries, our plantations, or our nayal 
power *. The deplorable figure this king- 
dom would make may be conjectured, by 
taking a retroſpe& of what it was before ma- 
nufaciures and commerce gained any conſide- 
_— footing here. We are at preſent rich, 


# Anderſon, 


powerful, 
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powerful, reſpectable, and in ſuch credit, 
that ſome foreigners prefer dur fands to any 
other; but (ould trade the ſtream- on 
which theſe bleſſings ure wafted to us, bet dia 
verted into another channel we ſhonld? Toort 
ſink into poverty. We have already lofty 
lucrative Branches, The French, fot bum. 
ple, have gained from us the vafuable purbef 
out commerce with Turkey, Spain, and? ſuuhi 
We bave not as yet ſenſibly felt theſe he 
ſuſtaibed as We have been by ah fimments 
trade with our American bolonibs; but other 
ſtates the French in particular; haves ins 
creaſed tn piece and power by our loſſes . 
The Plhih deduction from the- whole is} "that 
our pal teſource, as an independent na- 
tion (bein ng now, from various cauſes, 'eeris 
tered” in the flouriſhing condition of Gu 
American domi nions we cannot too high 
prize, or too carefully avoid diſeouraging 
any branch of traffic that is conducive to 
their growth and proſperity, unlefs we mean 
to give up our 4% flake, and fo render ours 
ſelves one of the moſt n f KR 5 
all Burope. "* 

To conclude: Thope, while am leading 
the cauſe of the injured planters, I ſhall not 
be miſunderftood- to ſtand forth a champion 
for deere J am no ſtranger to the import 
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of the word; but am ſatisfied in my own 
mind, that our colony Negroes do not feel 
thoſe hardſhips under their ſervitude, which 
have here been uſually and undiſtinguiſhingly 
attributed to that vague term. As a friend to 
mankind, I fincerely wiſh that uſeful claſs 
to enjoy freedom, in a reaſonable extent; as a 
friend to my country, I cannot iſh them ſet 
looſe into that latitude of emancipation, which 
threatens injury to both, How far the late 
Judicial ſentence may be conſiſtent with the 
ſpirit of Engliſh law, I will not take upon me 
to determine; ſure I am, that it cannot. be 
made compatible with the ſpirit of Engliſb 
commerce. 
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titled, « Confiderations on the Negroe cauſe 
0 commonly ſo called, Sc.; but, having 
fince peruſed that work, I obſerved that it is 
illuſtrated with ſeveral arguments fimilar to 
what I have ventured to advance, particu- 
larly on the idea of a /egal property veſted in 
the planter-owner by the laws of Great Bri- 
tain; and I cannot but rejoice to find my 
ſentiments confirmed by the opinion of one 
who ſeems to be a als > and ſenſible wri- 
ter. He was probably among the audience 
at the Court of King's Bench, when the caſe 
of Somerſet was argued : This was an advan- 
tage I could not poſſeſs, as heing at a great 
diſtance from the capital. He ſays, that it 
« was in repreſentation, if not in proof, 
« before the court, that there were already 
& fifteen thouſand Negroes in England.” My 
reader, I hope, will excuſe my having ſtated 
their number ſo low as three thouſand ; this 
I did from a want of information on that 


L 2 head, 


1 had not ſeen a late publication, en- 
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head, as well as $a an unwillingneſs t6 
commit any thing like exaggeration ; but, if 
the fat mentioned by that writer is true, or 
near the truth, it will add a very conſiderable 
ſtrength and weight to the conclufions I have 
drawn from the. great and increaſing num- 
ber of theſe people in the kingdom. The 
reader. may therefore, if he pleaſes, alter the 
7hree bean to fifteen thouſand in * proper 
place, and deduce accordingly. 


